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Nates, 
COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON PEPYS'S DIARY. 
; In a copy of Pepys's Memoirs, 2 vols. 4to. 1825, 
in my possession, are the following MS. remarks 
of S$. T. Coleridge. They have never been printed ; 
if you think them worthy of insertion they are 
quite at your service. : 

As it would take up too much room in your 
pages to copy the passages at length from Pepys's 
Diary, 1 generally only give the page, and begin- 
ning of the passage alluded to. 

Pepys. —Vol. i. p. 84.: “ he, in discourse of the great 
opinion of the virtue, gratitude,” &e. 

; Coleridge. — “ Exquisite specimen of dry, grave 
irony. 

Pepys.—Vol. i. p. 189.: “ Falling into discourse of a 
new book of drollery in use, called Hudibras, I would 
needs go find it out; .. .. it isso silly an abuse of 
the Presbyter Knight going to the warrs, that I am 
ashamed of it,” 

Coleridge. — “ Pepys pronounces at p. 167. the 
Midsummer Night's Dream the most insipid ridi- 
culous play he had ever seen.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 10.: “ Sir G. Carteret did tell a 
story, how at his death he did make the town swear 
that he should never be dug up they after sixty 
years do it found a plate of brasse, saying, &c. 
which, if true, is very strange.” 

Coleridge. — “Ir!!! but still more strange 
would be the éruth of the story. Yet only suppose 
the precise date an addition of the reporters: and 
nothing more natural.—Mem. The good old story 
of a jealous husband's sending his confidential 
servant to his wife, forbidding her to see a certain 
gentleman during his absence, and to bring back 
her solemn oath and promise that she would not : 
and how the shrewd fellow, instead of this, took 
her oath not to ride on Neptune’s back, their 
huge Newfoundland yard-dog.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 13.: “ We had much talk of all 
our old acquaintance,” &c. 

Coleridge.— “ Most valuable on many, various, 
and most important accounts, as I hold this Diary 

| to be, I deem it invaluable, as a faithful portrait 
| of enlightened (i. e. calculating) self-love and self- 
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interest in its perihelion to Morality, or its nearest 
possible neighbourhood to, or least possible distance 
from, Honour and Honesty. And yet what a cold 
and torpid Saturn, with what a sinister and leaden 
shine, spotty as the moon, does it appear, com- 
pared with the principles and actions of the re- 
gicide, Colonel Hutchinson, or those of the Puritan, 
Richard Baxter (in the Autobiography edited by 
Sylvester), both the contemporaries of Pepys.” 

Pepys. —Vol. ii. p. 46.: “ He tells me the King of 
France hath his mistresses, but laughs at the foolery of 
our King, that makes his bastards princes,” &c. 

Coleridge. —“ Mem. Earl of Munster. This, 
with wit and condescension, was all that was 
wanting to a perfect parallelism in the character 
of George IV. with that of Charles II., and this he 
left to be supplied by his worthy brother and suc- 
cessor.” 

Pepys. —Vol. ii. p. 55.: “ Engaged under hand and 
seal to give the man that obtained it so much in behalf 
of my Lord Chancellor.” 

Coleridge. —“ And this was one of the three 
idols of our church; for Clarendon ever follows 
Charles the Martyr, and the Martyr, Laud! 
Alas! what a strange thing the conscience seems 
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| Charles II. Even of Hume's reign of Elizabeth, 


to be, when such actions and deliberate falsehoods | 


as have been on strong grounds imputed to Lord 
Clarendon, — among others, the suborning of assas- 
sination,— could be made compatible in his own 
mind with professions of religion and habitual re- 
ligious meditations and exercises.” 

Pepys.—Vol. ii. p. 62.: “ The Dutch are known to 
be abroad with eighty sail of ships of war, and twenty 


enerally rated as the best and fullest of the work, 
dare assert, that to supply the omissions alone, 
would form an Appendix occupying twice the 
space allotted by him to the whole Reign, and the 
necessary rectification of his statements half as 
much, What with omissions, and what with per- 
versions, of the most important incidents, added to 
the false portraiture of the character, the work 
from the reign of Henry VII. is a mischievous 
romance. But alike as Historian and as Philo- 
sopher, Hume has, meo saltem judicio, been extra- 
vagantly overrated. Mercy on the age, and the 
people, for whom Locke is profound, and Hume 
subtle.” 

Pepys. — Vol, ii. p. 110.: “ . « « . do hear Mr, 
Cowly mightily lamented (his death) by Dr. Ward, 
the Bp. of Winchester, and Dr. Bates . . as the 
best poet of our nation, and as good a man.” 

Coleridge.—“ !!—Yet Cowley was a poet, which 
with all my unfeigned admiration of his vigorous 
sense, his agile logical wit, and his high excel- 
lencies of diction and metre, is more than (in the 
strict use of the term Poet) I can conscientiously 
say of Dryden. Only if Pope was a Poet, as Lord 
Byron swears, then Dryden, I admit, was a very 
rreat Poet. W. Wordsworth calls Lord Byron the 

focking Bird of our Parnassian Ornithology ; but 
the Mocking Bird, they say, has a very sweet song 
of his own, in true Notes proper to himself. Now 


| I cannot say I have ever heard any such in his 
| Lordship’s volumes of Warbles; and spite of Sir 


Gre-ships, and the French come into the channell with | 


twenty sail of men of war and five fire-ships, while we 
have not a ship at sea,” &c. 


Coleridge. —“ There were good grounds for 
the belief, that more and yet worse causes than 
sensuality and sensual sloth were working in the 


W. Scott, I dare predict that in less than a cen- 
tury, the Baronet's and the Baron's Poems will 
lie on the same shelf of Oblivion, Scott be read 


| and remembered as a Novelist and the Founder of 


king’s mind and heart, viz. the readiness to have | 


the French king Ais Master, and the Disposer of 
his Kingdom's power, as the means of becoming 
himself the uncontrolled Master of its wealth. 
He would fain be a Despot, even at the cost of 
being another's Underling. Charles II. was will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to reduce his Crown and King- 
dom under the domination of the Grand Monarque, 


provided he might have the power to shear and | 


poll his subjects without leave, and unchecked by 
the interference of a parliament. 
as one of the moral Monsters of History.” 


Pepys.— Vol. ii. p. 108. 

Coleridge. — “To initiate a young student into 
the mystery of appreciating the value of modern 
History, or the books that have hitherto passed 
for such, —First, let him carefully peruse this 
Diary, and then, while it is fresh in his mind, take 
up and read Hume's History of England, reign of 


I look on him | 


| 


| 


a new race of Novels; and Byron not remem- 
bered at all, except as a wicked Lord who, from 
morbid and restless vanity, pretended to be ten 
times more wicked than he was.” 

Pepys.—Vol. ii. p. 125.: “To the Bear Garden . . 
saw the prize fought, till one of them, a shoemaker, was 
so cut in both his wrists that he could not fight any 
longer . The sport very good.” 

Coleridge. —“! Certainly Pepys was blest with 
the queerest and most omnivorous taste that ever 
fell to the lot of one man.” 

Pepys.—Vol. ii. p. 151.: “ To the King’s Playhouse, 
and there saw a silly play and an old one, The Taming 
of a Shrew.” 

Coleridge. — “ This is, I think, the fifth of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, which Pepys found silly, stupid 
trash, and among them Othello! Macbeth, in- 
deed, he commends for the shews and music, but 
not to be compared with the ‘Five Hours’ Ad- 
ventures’!! This, and the want of wit in the 


| Hudibras, is very amusing, nay, it is seriously in- 


structive. Thousands of shrewd and intelligent 
men, in whom, as in S. Pepys, the Understanding 
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is [word illegible, but explained as a new invented 
yerb by the Doctors, meaning overgrown] to the 
necrosis or marasmus of the Reason and Ima- 
ination, while far-sighted (yet oh! how short- 
sighted) self-interest fills the place of conscience, 
would say the same, if they dare.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii, p. 254.: “ To church, and heard a 
good sermon of Mr. Gifford’s at our church, upon 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all things shall be added to you.’ He 
shewed, like a wise man, that righteousness is a surer 
moral way of being rich, than sin and villany.” 

Coleridge. —“‘ Highly characteristic. Pepys’ 
only ground of morality was Prudence, a shrewd 
Understanding in the service of Self-love, his Con- 
science. He was a Pollard man, without the Top 
(i.e. the Reason, as the source of Ideas, or imme- 
diate yet not sensuous truths, having their evi- 
dence in themselves; or, the Imagination, or 
idealising Power, by symbols mediating between 
the Reason and the Understanding), but on this 
aecount more broadly and luxuriantly branching 
out from the upper Trunk. For the sobriety and 
stedfastness of a worldly self-interest substitute 
inventive Fancy, Will-wantonness (stet pro ratione 
toluntas), and a humorous sense of the emptiness 
and dream-likeness of human pursuits — and 
Pepys would have been the Panurge of the in- 
comparable Rabelais—Mem. It is incomprehen- 
sible to me that this great and general Philosopher 
should have been a Frenchman, except on my 
hypothesis of a continued dilution of the Gothic 
blood from the reign of Henry IV. Des Cartes, 
Malbranche, Pascal, and Moliére, being the wltimi 
Gothorum, the last in whom the Gothic predo- 
minated over the Celtic.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 260.: “To the fair, to see the 
play ‘ Bartholomew Fair’; and it is an excellent play 
+++. Only the business of amusing the Puritans begins 
to grow stale and of no use, they being the people 
that at last will be found the wisest.” 

Coleridge. — “Pepys was always a Common- 
wealth’s man in his heart. N.B. Not a democrat; 
but even more than the constitutional Whigs, the 
very antipodes of the modern Jacobins, or Tuil- 
up, Head-down politicians. A voluptuary, and 
without a spark of bigotry in his nature, he could 
not be a Puritan; but of his free choice he would 
have preferred Presbyterianism to Prelacy, and a 
mixed Aristocracy of Wealth and Talent, to a 

onarchy or even a mixed Government, such at 
least as the latter was in his time. But many of 
the more enlightened Jacobites were Republicans 
who despaired of a Republic. Si non Brutus, 
Cesar.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 319. 

C oleridge. —‘*Can a more impressive proof be 
desired of the truth and wisdom of the Earl of 
Carnarvon’s recent remark in the House of Lords, 











that before the reign of Anne, the constitution had 
but a sort of uterine life, or but partially appeared 
as in the [illegible], and that it is unworthy of a 
British statesman to quote any precedent anterior 
to the Revolution in 1688! Here, an honest, high 
principled, and patriotic Senator, criminates Lord 
Clarendon for having prevented Charles II. from 
making the Crown independent of the Parliament, 
and this when he knew and groaned under the 
infamous vices and folly of the king! Sick and 
weary of the factious and persecuting temper of 
the House of Commons, many, the true lovers of 
their country and its freedom, would gladly have 
dispensed with Parliaments, and have secure: for 
the King a revenue which, wisely and economic.lly 
managed, might have sufficed for all ordinary de- 
mands, could they have discovered any other way 
of subjecting the Judges to a periodical rigorous 
account for their administration of the Zaw. In 
the Laws and the Rights established by Law, these 
men placed the proper liberty of the subject. 
Before the Revolution a Parliament at the com- 
mencement of a Reign, and of a War, under an 
economic and decorous pilegibte], would have 
satisfied the People generally.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 342. : “ Thence walked a little 
with Creed, who tells me he hears how fine my : orses 
and coach are, and advises me to avoid being no:..! for 
it... . being what I feared,” &c. 

Coleridge.—“ This struggle between the pru- 
dence of an Atticus, and the Sir-Piercy-Shatton- 
Taylor-blood working as an instinct in his veins, 
with extreme sensitiveness to the opinions of men 
as their combining medium, is very amusing.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. p. 348.: Pepys here concludes his 
Diary from threatening blindness, 

Coleridge. —.“‘ Truly may it be said that this 
was a greater and more grievous loss to the mind's 
eye of his posterity, than to the bodily organs of 
Pepys himself. It makes me restless and discon- 
tented to think what a Diary, equal in minuteness 
and truth of portraiture to the preceding from 
1669 to 1688 or 1690, would have been for the 
true causes, process, and character of the Revo- 
lution.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. (Correspondence), p. 65.: “It isa 
common position among these factious sectaries, that 
there is no medium between a true Churchman of 
England and a Roman Catholic,” &c. 


Coleridge.— “It is only too probable, that 
James's bigotry alone baffled his despotism, and 
that he might have succeeded in suppressing the 
liberties of his country, if he would — for a time 
at least — have kept aloof from its Religion. It 
should be remembered, in excuse for the sup- 
porters of James II., that the practicability of 
conducting the affairs of the State with and by a 
parliament had not yet been demonstrated, nay, 
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seemed incompatible with the theoretic division of 


the legislative from the executive — and indeed 
only by blending the two in fact, and preserving 
the division in words and appearance, was this 


effected: — and even now the practicability of 


governing the empire with and by a perfectly free 
and freely elected parliament, remains to be de- 
monstrated.” 

Pepys. —Vol. ii. (Correspondence), p. 71.: “ Cedria, 
citria, cedar.” 

Coleridge. —“ That lady of masculine intellect, 
with all the woman's sense of beauty (Mrs. Emer- 
son, was that the name? but long a botanical cor- 
respondent and contributor to Nicholson's Phil. 
Magazine, v. Mrs. lbbetson), believed herself to 
have discovered the principle of this precious 
citrine wood, and the means of producing it. And 
I sce no reason for doubting it, though of her 
phytological anatomy, by help of the solar micro- 
scope, Iam sceptical. The engravings instantly 
called up in my mind the suspicion of some ka- 
leidoscope delusions, from the singular symmetry 
of all the forms. But she was an excellent and 
very remarkable woman, and her contributions in 
the Phil. Magazine worth studying, even for the 
style.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. (Correspondence), p. 73. Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth. “ The whole hypothesis so in- 
genious and so rational, that I both admire and believe 
it at once.” 


Coleridge.— “! Strange! Burnet’s book is a 
grand Miltonic romance; but the contrast between 
the Tartarian fury, and Turbulence of the Bur- 
netian, and the almost supernatural tranquillity of 
the Mosaic, Deluge, is little less than comic.” 

Pepys. — Vol. ii. (Correspondence), p. 198. Second 
sight, so called in Seotland. “ She's a handsome lady 
indeed,” said the gentleman, “ but I see her in blood,” 
&e. 

Coleridge. — “ It would have been necessary to 
cross-examine this Scotch Deuteroptis, whether he 
had not seen the duplicate or spectrum of other 
persons in blood. It might have been the result 
of an inflammatory condition of his own brains, or 
a slight pressure on the region of the optic nerves. 
I have repeatedly seen the phantasm of the page I 
was reading, all spotted with blood, or with the 
letters all blood.” 


The above is a literal transcript of S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s Marginalia; and whether we agree or differ 
with the opinions expressed, I cannot but think 
some of your readers may be pleased to see the 
written thoughts of such a man (whether anta- 
gonistic to, or agreeing with his later conclusions) 
eer ape from 

ook of such world-circulation as “ N. & Q 
Bonsatt. 
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rishing, by being inserted in a 
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FOLK LORE. 


A Worcestershire Legend in Stone (Vol. v., p-30.), 


—A correspondent refers to the Worcestershire 
legend of John of Horsill, which he says is as 
follows : 


“ Hunting one day near the Severn, he started a fixe 
buck, which took the direction of the river : fearing ta 
lose it, he discharged an arrow, which, piercing it 
through, continued its flight, and struck a salmon, 
which had leaped from the surface of the water, with 
so much force as to transfix it. This being thought a 
very extraordinary shot (as indeed it was), a stone 
carving representing it was fixed over the west door of 
Ribbesfurd Church, then in course of erection.” 


Now, I have always heard a not less extra- 
ordinary, but more poetical version of the legend; 
which is, very briefly, as follows :—The great lord 
of that part of the country had but one child, 
daughter, who was passing fair to see, and who was 
beloved by a young hunter, who seems to have had 
nothing but his handsome face and bow to depend 
upon. She returned his love with all the passion- 
ate fervour of, &c. &c., and they often contrived ta 
meet in secret in one of those romantic spots on 
the Severn’s banks, where doubtless, according to 
established custom, they mingled their tears, and 
said soft nothings, and abused the maidens pater- 
nity. For papa was inexorable, and had no notion 
that his daughter, for whose hand belted knights 
had pleaded in vain, should be wedded to this 
poaching, penniless young hunter. And so they 
lifted up their voices and wept. But one day in 
came the maiden and said that she had lost the 
ring that her father had given her: and as it was 
a magical ring, that possessed a complete pharma- 
copeeia of virtues and healing properties, and had 
been a family relic for many generations, papa was 
so concerned about its loss that he caused a pre- 
clamation to be issued, that whoever should bring 
him back the ring might claim the hand of his 
daughter, and thus be “ handsomely rewarded for 
his trouble.” Every one searched for the ring, 
and every one confessed that their search was hope- 
less; and the handsome young hunter laughed in 
his sleeve, and went on his way to the great lords 
castle, to beg his acceptance of a fine Severn sal- 
mon, which he had just shot. Not that the Wal- 
tonians of that day killed their salmon in that 
manner, but according to the young hunters 
account he had been walking on the west bank of 
the river, when a fine stag had suddenly started up 
on the eastern bank, and that he had shot an arrow 
at it; that when his arrow had got about half way 
over the river, it pierced the salmon, which had 
chosen that unlucky moment for his last summer- 
set; and that thereupon the young hunter had 
waded into the water, and secured his unlooked- 
for prey. In consideration of its being killed in 
such a singular manner, he begged his lord’s accept- 
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ance of it, and also offered his services to the cook | 


to help to prepare it for the table. Having thus 
secured his witnesses, the young hunter cut the 
simon open, and with a well-affected tone of 
wonder, exclaimed, “ Here’s the young lady's ring 
inside the salmon!” and so, sure enough, there 
was: and the young lady, on being questioned, said 


that she supposed she must have lost the ring off 


her finger the while she was bathing in the river, 
and that the enamoured salmon had then and there 
taken it toheart. But I confess I am sceptical on 
this point, and inclined to think that it was a well- 
hid plan between the young maiden and her lover. 
And it succeeded as it deserved; for they were 
married, and were very happy, and were soun sur- 
rounded by many miniature duplicates of them- 
selves. 

Whether or not the carving on the tympanum 


of the northern—not western—nave dvorway of 


Ribbesford Church represents the chief event of 
the above legend, I am unable to say. Your cor- 
respondent says it does, and recognises in the 
carving “a rude human figure with a bow, and a 
salmon transfixed with an arrow before it :” and 
this is certainly the popular belief. But without 
wishing to disturb the legend (which Nash, in his 
History of Worcestershire, does not mention), I 
very much doubt its application to the carving in 
question. In such a rude representation it isa 
were matter of speculation to say what it is meant 
for: but I take it to be a man shooting ata beaver. 
The object at which he is aiming is rather larger 
than himself, has a thin neck, a thickly-made bocly, 
asort of square tail, and what seems to be four 
small legs; and is raised on its hind feet out of 
what seem to be meant for rushes. Running 
towards the man is a small four-legged figure, 
much more like adog than a stag. Certainly there 
is nothing about the salmon which has the least 
resemblance to that fish: and that the sculptor 
would have had the power to properly represent 
it we may judge from one of the capitals on the 


doorway, where he has carved two small fish in | 


such a way that there is no need of the inscription 
“This is a fish” to tell us what is meant. We have 
a proof that beavers abounded in the Severn in the 
neighbourhood of Ribbesford in the fact that a 
small island there is called “ Beaver’s Island.” A 
representation of the doorway is given in Nash, but 
itis very far from correct. Before I conclude I 
may mention — apropos to the Severn salmon — 
the singular fact, that not more than fifty years 
ago the indentures of the Bridgenorth apprentices 
set forth that their masters, under pain of certain 
penalties, were not to give them Severn salmon for 
diuner more than three times a week ! 

Curnsert Bepe, B.A. 





— 
“ CAMBRIDGE DISPUTATIONS” ILLUSTRATIVE OF | 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A Query appeared at page 55. of this present 
Volume, requiring the meaning, amongst other 
technical expressions, of “Si A sit B, cadit 
questio.” 

Ido not profess to answer that, or the other 
question proposed by the Querist—nor does there, 
at first sight, seem to be anything in the subject 
in common with Shakspeare ; but as, in a former 
Query of equally unpromising appearance, I found 
a theme from which I drew a defence of the ori- 
ginal word “ sickle” (Vol. v., p. 324.) ; so, in this, 
I perceive an apt opportunity to explain another 
expression in Measure fur Measure, which has, in 
my opinion, been hitherto wholly misunderstood. 
I also wish to point it out as yet another proof of 
Shakspeare’s thorough familiarity with all tech- 
nical knowledge, even with “the jargon of the 
schools” from which it has been so absurdly the 
fashion to suppose him excluded. 

What else but subservience to this prejudice 
could prevent such men as Doctor Johnson from 
seeking, at the right source, for the meaning of 
many of those obscure expressions they were con- 
fessedly unable to understand ? Of that, for ex- 
ample, which I am now about to explain, where 
Angelo, in his sophistical argument with Isabella 
(Measure for Measure, Act 11. Se. 4.) puts in sup- 
position, that if Isabella would consent to commit 
sin, her brother's life might be saved, adding these 
words in qualification — 

“ As I subscribe not that, nor any other, 
But in the loss of question” ——- 


Now, Dr. Johnson and the rest, in their bisson 
couspectuities, could not make anything of this 
phrase, “loss of question”; and the Doctor even 
went so far as to propose the substitution of toss 
of question ! one of those happy emendations from 
which we can never be sufficiently thankful for 
deliverance. 

But, beyond all reasonable doubt, Shakspeare 
meant, by “loss of question,” the casus questionis 
of the logicians! 

Isabella is the respondent, who maintains the 
questio; Angelo the opponent, by whose reason- 
ing the “questio cadit”; consequently the latter 
declares that his hypothetical case has for its sole 
object “the loss of question” : that is, the refuta- 
tion of the arguments urged by Isabella in favour 
of a remission of her brother’s condemnation. 

And observe how admirably appropriate this 
logical technicality is to the rabtle schoolmen ! 
not less so than the scriptural allusions — the 
“sickles of the tested gold” —the “ prayers from 
fasting maids” to the enthusiastic novice! 

A. E. B. 

Leeds, 








ROBERT. 


The sight of “ Rubertus,” in the passage of Ul- | 


ricus Molitor quoted in “N. & Q.” (Vol. vi, 
. 158.), reminded me of some old Notes which 
ave lain by for many years, of use to nobody, not 

even the owner. Perhaps the list which I in- 

close, and which I had made from them, may not 
be capable of being turned to any use, as indeed 
it was not made with a view to any specific pur- 
pose, but grew up casually and incidentally; never- 
theless, as it does exist, and is from mere accu- 
mulation rather curious in its way, some readers 
may be amused by looking over it. The history 
of it is simply, that some years ago I was a good 


deal engaged with documents belonging to the | 
ninth and three following centuries, and could not | 


help remarking that the name “ Robert” every 
now and then presented itself in new forms of 
spelling so different from that which we (only 
from its being the survivor, I suppose) consider 
the real and proper one, that, until I had become 
familiar with a good many varieties, I sometimes 
met with specimens which I did not at first re- 
cognise. Probably (if the places still exist) the 
reader might be taken to Hruorpreheteshusen, in 
the diocese of Saltzburg, or Heribrahteshusun, in 


that of Fulda, without being even aware of the | 


intention with which those pleasing names were 
originally given. He might come away not merely 
knowing nothing about any individual “ Robert,” 
commemorated by the “ housen,” but without even 
thinking of the name. We must remember (as the 
schoolboy did when told to heat his master’s cho- 
colate) thet “ H” is no letter, but a mere aspirate.* 
At the same time it is so important a feature in 
this case that it must not be omitted, especially as 
it not only presents its own essential variety, but 
furnishes several modes of spelling of which no 
other examples happen to have occurred to me, 
though there is little doubt they and many beside 
might be found, if they were worth looking for. 


* I feel that no apology is necessary for supposing 
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that this hint may be necessary for some of the readers | 


of your popular and widely-circulated work, when I 
find so learned a man as the Jesuit Gretser puzzled by 
the prefixed H, and suggesting that perhaps it was 
put to signify the Latin Herus, or the German Herr, 
put as we moderns put D. for doctor. le edited a 
work of Rabanus Maurus, who, by the way, was abbot 
of Fulda, and a party to some of the deeds from which 
the above specimens are taken. Finding his author 
called Hrabanus in some ancient copies, he kept the 
name and put this marginal note: “Quanquam H litera 
hoe loco ociosa videtur, tamen exemplaria vetera eam 
sic habent, et apparect usum ejus apud veteres eum 
fuisse ut aut herum Latine, aut herrn Teutonice sig- 
naret quemadmodum apud nos hodie D.”— Auet. Bib. 
Pat., p. 559., ed. Par. 1624. He might easily have 
met with Hlucdowic, &e., Hroudiric, &c., Hrodger, &c., 
Hroadgoer, &c. 


[No, 





149, 
| I believe I could give an authority for every word 
in the list; but the matter is unimportant, and 
you would grudge the space. Those readers who 
would take any interest in such references yill 
know where to look for sufficient specimens in the 
works of Schannat, and the collections of Pez, 
D’Achery, Martene, &c. 

As to the arrangement under which the names 
appear in this list, it is perfectly arbitrary, ex 
that I have endeavoured (not very laboriously) to 
group them into families. To do that exactly 
would probably be impossible, and to attempt 
anything like it would ensure one more trouble 
than profit ; but I hope that enough is done to 
exhibit in some degree the gradual process of 
change, and the links by which varieties so differ- 
ent are united to each other, and to the common 
origin, whatever that may have been. I have put 
Robert first, because, as I have said, he has sur- 
vived all the others (except perhaps Rupert, who 
is, however, seldom to be met with) ; but that he 
has no right to play the Prepositus in this genea- 
logy of names seems very clear. 


Rozeart, Hrobert, Robertes, Rhobert, Rhrobert, Rob- 
bert, Ropert, Raubert, Raubett. 
Rvoseart, Ruobbert, Ruobbraht, Rubbracht, Ruohbert, 
Ruohtpert, Ruopreht, Ruopreth, Ruoprech., 
Rvopzeat, Hruodbert, Rhuodbert, Hruoadbert, Read- 
bert, Ruodpert, Ruodepert, Ruodpret, Ruodbraht, 
Hruodbraht, Ruodpraht, Hruodpraht, Ruodpreht, 
Ruodperaht, Hruodperaht, Hruodperath. 

Rvorsert, Hruotbert, Ruotpert, Ruotperd, Routpert, 
Ruotpreht, Routpret, Ruotprat, Ruotperaht, 
Ruotbraht, Ruotbrahte, Hruotbrabte. 

Ropzert, Hrodbert, Hrodberet, Roadbert, Chrode- 
bercth, Rodobert, Chrodobert, Chrodobard, Rode- 
bert, Rodelbert, Hrodpert, Rodperht, Hrodperht, 
Rodperth, Rhodprecht, Hruodprath, Hruotpraht, 
Rodpot. 

Rorsert, Rotpert, Rotpreth, Crotperth, Crotpereth, 
Heraotpreht, Rothbert, Rothpert. 

Rusert, Rubret, Rupet, Rupert, Rudepert, Rudobert, 
Ruopert, Ruacpert, Rupreth, Ruprebt, Rupraht, 
Rupracht, Ruprecht, Rucprecht, Rupprecht, Rou- 


preht. 

Rupsert, Rhudbert, Rudpert, Rudpreht, Rudpreth, 
Ruedprecht, Rutbert, Rutbreht, Rutbrecht, Rut- 
pert, Rutpreht, Rutpreth, Routprecht, Ruadbert, 
Ruadpert, Ruaddpert, Hruadbert, Ruadpret, 
Ruadpraht, Ruadperaht. 

Rassert, Ratbert, Hratbert, Radbert, Ratbercht, Rat- 
pert, Ratpreht, Ratpraht, Ratberat, Ratperabt, 


Ratperath, 
Rararant, Rahpraht, Rahtpraht, Rabrabt, Ratbraht, 
Ratprath, Radpreht, Hradupraht, Rantbraht, 


Rantprabt, Ruadbrant. 

Ramsert, Rambret, Rampert, Rampret, Reimprecht, 
Reimpot, Romprecht, Reumbert, Ruumbert, 
Roghembert. 

Rarzrt, Radopert, Chradopert, Radepert, Rapot, Ra- 
pato, Rapoto, Rapodo, Rapotho, Rapotto, Ratpo 
Ratpod, Rathpod, Hrappod, Ratbod, Ratbot, 
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Ratboto, Ratboten, Ratpoto, Ruotboto, Ruadpoto, 


Hruodpoten, Radbod, Ratbold, Ratpott, Raboto, 
Rabodo, Hradboten, Hruadboten, 

Russert, Ribbodo, Ribprecht, Rihbert, Rihberd, Ri- 
pert, Ribpert, Rihbraht, Rihbrath, Rihhbraht, 
Ribpraht, Richpert, Rihperaht, Rihperat, Rihpreht, 
Rihberat, Richpert, Ricpreht, Richpreth, Heri- 
perht, Heripreht, Heriperaht, Heripato. 

After an introduction to all these persons, the 
reader would feel more at home at the places 
which I have mentioned, and the almost name- 
sake localities of Raprehteshusun, Rappertesdorff, 
Rappotertorf, Raprehtisdorff, Raperzhouen, Ru- 
prechtshouen, Rapotenraut, Rappertsvvyler, &c. 

S. R. Marrianp. 

Gloucester. 





Minor Notes. 


Passage in Alfred's “ Boethius.” — Being fa- 
youred with a reading of Alfred's version of Boe- 
thius about fourteen years ago, I was surprised 
at meeting with the following passage, printed 
without note, comment, or conjecture, by Chr. 
Rawlinson, p. 87. (b. xxxiv. c. viii. of Alfred’s 
arrangement) : 

“Gif Sonne hwek mon mage gesion Sa birhtu pas 
heofenlican leohtes mid hluttrum eagum his modes, 
Sonne wile he cweban pzxt sio beorhtnes bere sunnan 
sciman sie bass 2r nes to metanne wip pa ecan birhtu 


Godes.” 
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ceived a kind invitation from the Cambridge Prize 
Poem of 1820 to take a turn with him in the old 
familiar road, I gladly consented. My companion 
marched on for the space of forty-nine lines, when 
he suddenly stood still. One of his feet appeared 
to me to be decidedly lame. Can any of the classic 
poets afford him a crutch whereon to lean? If 
there should be one forthcoming, I must be pree 
pared to receive it on my own thick pate, instead 
of to offer it to him for his lame foot. Neverthe- 
less, until I start up beneath such a blow, I do not 


| expect to find myself “ expergé@factus.” 


That “ pes wr nes” are the disjecte membra 
vocis, “ peosternes,” is so self-evident as to need | 


no proof, argument, or example. 
Literal translation, 

“If, then, any man may (i.e. is able to) see the 
brightness of the heavenly light with [the] clear eyes 
of his mind, then will he say that the brightness of the 
sunshine is darkness, to compare with the eternal 
brightness [or glory) of God.” 

E. Tuomson. 


Mistletoe on the Spruce and Silver Fir. — 
Having observed in some old numbers of the 
“N.&Q.” lists of trees upon which the mistletoe is 
known to grow, I may mention that although its 
occurrence on needle-leaved trees is, I believe, 
very rare, I have observed it on the spruce and 
silver fir, both on the Guadarrama mountains in 
Spain, and in many parts of the Pyrenees. It is 
said also to grow on the Pinus Cembra in Swit- 
zerland. Pweca. 


Cambridge Prize Poem, 1820.—False Quantity. | 


am a Beeotian; accordingly I ought to be 
well acquainted with Helicon. I have seen it in 
the distance, and taken a walk on the highway 
leading to it, but never got to its base. I however 
once availed myself of a Gradus ad Parnassum, and 


learnt to “scan” its sunny heights, Having re- 


Beoricus. 
Edgmond, Salop. 


St. George's Day.—The day of England's patron 
saint is marked for its influence on her poets’ 
destinies. It is the anniversary of Shakspeare’s 
death and apotheosis too: and on the same day 
Wordsworth put off these “lendings.” It is per- 
haps less generally known that “by a writ, dated 
at Windsor, on the 23rd of April, 1374, a pitcher 
of wine daily was granted to Chaucer for life, te 
be received in the port of London, from the hands 
of the king’s butler.".—See Sir H. Nicolas’ life of 
the poet, pp. 28, 29: Pickering, 1846. 

Tradition tells us of a day when less fitting 
acknowledgment was made to Milton’s merits, b 
a prematurely ungrateful college. Was this 
St. George’s Day also? Who knows? and what 
a triumph of induction if it were! J.D. W. 


Cambridge. 


Scented Glue for Bookbinding.—No doubt 
some of your readers have experienced the annoy- 
ance of discovering that their newly received copy 
of some scarce, but not erudite, book, obtained 
with difficulty, had had its popularity at one time 
acknowledged by readers ranking amongst the 
great unwashed, from whose persons or pipes it 
had derived an odour not pungent, indeed, but 
very likely to be permanent. My Query is, Could 
not some odoriferous mixture, compounded with 
the glue of the binder, be employed to neutralise 
or conquer the faint but offensive taint complained 
ot? 

Many books in old French bindings which I 
have handled, have a scent about them so delicious, 
as positively to increase the pleasure of reading 
them; I imagine that this scent must lie in the 
glue. Any suggestion, or, better still, tried re- 
cipe for such a mixture, or to answer its purpose, 
will be gratefully received by PASTILLE. 

Dictionary of Anonymous Writers. — Diction- 
naire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, par 
Ant. Alex. Barbier, 2nd ed., Paris, 1822-5, 4 vols. 
8vo. See La France Littéraire, par J. M. Qué- 
rard, Paris, 1827, tome 1", p. 178. 

Can any reader of the “ N. & Q.” inform me of 
a similar work on English bibliography ? And if 
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there be none, allow me to point out the desirable- 
ness of such a compilation. >. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

[We fully agree with our correspondent as to the 
value of such a work as he suggests, and shall gladly 
insert any communications which may furnish mate- 
rials towards it. ] 


Punning Mottoes (Vol. vi., p. 155. note.). — Per- 
mit me to send you a few more punning mottoes 
in addition to those selected by H. W. 8S. S. 

Deo paget. — Pacer. 

Tov apwrevew évexa. — HeNNikeR. 

Forte sentum salus ducum. — Fortescue. 

Hoe in loco dens. — Hock. 

Fides montium Deo. — Hit. 

Et juste et vrai. — Wray. 

Fari fac. — Farrax. 

Recipiunt femina sustentacula a nobis.—Pattex- 
MAKERS’ ComMPANY. 

God the only Founder. — Fouxvers’ Company. 

Omnia suljecisti sub pedibus, oves et boves. — 
3UTCHERS’. 

Most of these are good specimens of this curious 
class of motto. W. Srarrow Simpson, B.A. 





Queries. 
FIRST EDITION OF FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


You often assist correspondents, by procuring 
for them odd volumes, to complete imperfect sets of 
Will you consent to go one step farther 

in that direction, and make an attempt to complete 
copies of rare works, which are deficient in leaves, 
plates, or title-pages? You know how common 
such melancholy cases are. It may often happen 
that two collectors could materially assist each 
other, by an interchange of duplicate leaves of 
some valuable book, which both of them possess in 
an a state, and are anxious to complete. 

Will 
plan forme? I have a copy of the first edition of 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, fol. 1563 : I need not 
say that it is imperfect. I also have nearly 700 
leaves of a second copy; and shall be very glad to 
interchange leaves with any other person similarly 
cireumstanced. 

The leaves which Z want are the following: 

Title and prefatory | 1.—Pp. 931, 932. 

matter. 2.— Pp. 977—980. 
1.—Fol. 13. 1.— Pp. 1101, 1102. 
1.— Pp. 613, 614., Sig- 1.— Pp. 1117, 1118. 

nature K K i. | 1—Pp. 1149, 1150. 
1.— Pp. (879, 880) 1.— Pp. 1447, 1448, 

*xKki ii. 10.— After p. 1726. 
2.—Pp. 899—902. 20.— Index. 

My second copy has none before folio 17. (sig- 
nature p iii.), nor any after p. 1488. 

Ilow many defective copies are there of rare 


hooks. 


you, at all events, make one trial of this | 


editions of the earlier English Bibles, of Tyndale’; 
New Testament, Sternhold’s Psalms, &e., which 
might be vastly improved by such an interchange; 
to say nothing of pe all the books published by 
Caxton, Machlinia, the St. Albans, Oxford, York, 
Tavistock, and other early provincial presses ; and 
even many of the most interesting of the publica. 
tions issued by Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde. 
But I need go no farther on that subject: and 
therefore end by commending my project to your 
mature consideration. Henry Cortos, 


Thurles, Ireland. 


[ The object of the present communication is one s 
completely in accordance with the views and objects for 
which “N. & Q.” was established, that we have tw 
thank our correspondent for taking so excellent a mode 
of pointing out the utility of this new feature. We in 
our turn hope he may succeed in his object, and con- 


plete his book. } 


“HISTOIRE DU PRINCE TITI.” 


Much confusion has existed, and indeed still 
prevails, regarding the authorship of that strange 
little volume, Histoire du Prince Titi, A. R,’ 
Paris, chez la Veuve Pissot, 1736, 12mo. The 

| first time I saw it mentioned was in Dr. Johnson's 

Diary of his French Tour; in a note to which 
Mr. Croker states that “it was said to be the 
autobiography of Frederick Prince of Wales 
(father of Geo. III.), but was probably written by 
Ralph, his secretary.” He then refers to Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. by Park ; and 
to Biog. Dict., article Rauru. 

This latter is a garbled account of what ap- 
peared in the Gent. Mag., vol. xx. Part 1. p. 422, 
mentioning the discovery of the original MS. in 
the handwriting of the Prince himsel/, who gave it 
to Jas. Ralph the historian, amongst whose papers 
it was found, and by the executors given up to 
Lord Bute. 

In a subsequent ed. of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, London, 1835 (vol. vi. p. 5.), Mr. Croker says 
the volume was advertised in the Gent. Mag. tor 
Feb. 1736, as the History of Prince Titi, a Royal 
Allegory, translated from the Original, just pub- 
lished in Paris, by the Hon. Mrs. Stanly : sold by 
E. Curl. The fact is, that the two editions, French 
an English, appeared the same year; and Mr. 
Croker might have referred us to p. 122. of the 
same vol. of Gent. Mag. for an emusing article 
from Fog’s Journal, detailing the extraordinary 
enlarging of the nose of the ambassador men- 
tioned in the work. 

Curl also announced, Pausanius and Aurora, 
being the Continuation of Prince Titi's History, 
done from the Italian, 1736, which I have not seen. 

Mr. Croker, in the Prefatory Notice (p. 1x1.) 
affixed to Lord Hervey's Memoirs of Geo. IL, 
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again adverts to the subject, but does not afford 
any elucidation to the mystery. 

‘After all that has been said, I was certainly 
somewhat surprised to find that Barbier, in his 
Dict. des Ouvrages Anonymes, tom. i. p. 362., states | 
that this work is “par le Saint Hyacinth ;” and | 
in the account of him in the Dict. Universel His- | 
torique, §-c., we are told that he wrote “ plusieurs 
romans trés-médiocres; celui du Prince Titi est 
le seul qu’on lise, on y trouve de l'intérét et de 
esprit.” 

Probably some of your numerous readers may 
be able to furnish some further information as to 
the authorship, and supply a key to what Walpole 
calls Memoirs of the Prince’s own times, but 
which I confess are too obscure forme. F. R.A. 

Oak House. 





BATHS AND THEIR CONSTITUENT PARTS. 

With a view of making a tour of the English 
and Continental Baths, 1 have been reading the 
works of Dr. Granville and others, but am struck 
with a palpable defect or omission in all of them. 

To many it is not convenient, for want of money 
or time, to go to a distance and spend suins in 
travelling to baths. Might it not be of immense 
use, therefore, to find for each bathing station of 
value and repute, a — for preparing ar- 
tificial baths at home? Nothing can be more 
simple; and though artificial baths may not 
always be so eflicacious as natural springs, they 
may often be better than ordinary water. 

But I have searched in vain the books in the 
College and Advocates’ Library here, for specific 
directions to prepare imitations of celebrated baths. 
Why should we not have Harrogate, or Clifton, 
or Wiesbaden, or Carlsbad, and others, if a few 
medical receipts could give them ? 

A friend here gave me a receipt for Harrogate 
baths, most agreeable and salutary, viz. : 

For a slipper bath full of hot water, mix with it 
two ounces of sulphuret of potass, and you have ¢ 
tolerable Harrogate bath : or, for a hip bath of the 
same, mix half an ounce of the sulphuret. 

I see a work advertised by Mr. Parker, Sutra on 
German Baths; a table of the ingredients ne- 
cessary for artificial baths of different rezions 
would be appropriate for such a work, and might 

inserted in an appendix, or in any treatise on 
domestic medicine. 
readers can refer me to any treatise supplying the 
want now pointed out by A Frau Patient. 

Edinburgh, Aug. 24, 1852, 





RUMOURED DISCOVERY IN COLL. 
Mr. Stark, in his recently published History of 
the Bishopric of Lincoln, states (note G, p.504.), 
the authority of a “local journal,” that in the 


I shall be glad if any of your | 
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isle of Coll, near Iona, there exist the remains of a 
monastic building, of which — 
“ Part of the ruins have been recently removed by 
some of the natives in order to procure materials for 
repairing their cabins. On pulling down one of the 
walls of considerable thickness, a vaulted apartment of 
fair dimensions was laid open, partly consisting of 
masonry and partly formed by an excavation from the 
mountain, Around this cell or room appear a variety 
of shelves or ledges . . bearing upon them in 
considerable numbers what according to modern phrase- 
ology would be termed ‘ specimens of geology”. . . 
The names of the specimens are indented or engraved 
upon the lead trays in Old Latin, which, in many in- 
stances, still continue legible, though the majority of 
the names are quite unknown to modern times.” 
There was also found in the vault a— 
“Composition of hardened clay, being obviously a 
model of the island, so far as relates to its geological 
structure.” 


I am very anxious to know if the vault, with its 


| trays, specimens, and model, has been examined by 


any competent authority, and, if so, where I may 
find a detailed account of the relics. Ifa discovery 
of this kind was ever made, surely its only record 
is not to be found in a “ local journal.” 

K. P. D. E. 





SHAKSPEARE QUERIES. 

I should feel very grateful for any replies to the 
following questions :— 

1. The late Mr. Malone possessed a copy of 
Shakspeare, full of MS. notes by the Rev. John 
Whitaker, which are probably of some value. It 
does not appear to be in that portion of Malone's 
library now in the Bodleian, and I should be 
pleased to ascertain what has become of it. 

2. In the last part of Mr. Jolley’s sale at 
Messrs. Puttick’s was sold a small biographical 
dictionary of English worthies, printed about 1692, 
and including a notice of Shakspeare. I was not 
in London at the time, and so missed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. ‘The notice is probably copied 
from Langbaine, but as it may contain a few words 
of worth, its present possessor would very much 
oblige by furnishing a copy of it. 

J. O. Iarpiwect. 

Brixton Hill. 





NEWSPAPER FOLK LORE. 
“A REPTILE SWALLOWED BY A LITTLE GIRI. 
“Last summer a little girl, between eleven and 
twelve years of age, daugliter of a labouring man 
named Watson, living at Blaxton, whilst engaged in 


| the harvest field, drank some water out of a ditch, 


and, it appears, swallowed some kind of reptile in it. 
Since then the poor child has periodically experienced 
incredible pains in her chest, from the increasing bulk 
and movements of the reptile, which at times ascends 
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the throat in quest of food, causing intense agony. On 
these occasions warm milk and water is poured down 
her throat; and, when the reptile has imbibed the 
nourishment, it descends to its place of lodgment, just 
above the diaphragm. ‘That a poor child should be 
left to endure such excruciating torture is a reflection 
on the science and benevolence of the age in which we 
live.— Doncaster Chronicle.” 


This paragraph is now going the round of the 
newspapers in the form of an extract from the 
Doncaster Chronicle. As I have not chanced to 
see a copy of that valuable print, I may perhaps 
be permitted to inquire whether or not this para- 
graph is faithfully extracted therefrom, and I 


would also ask the highly intelligent editor thereof 


to favour me with replies to the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Has the editor of the Doncaster Chronicle 
seen the reptile ? 

2. Is the editor quite sure that the creature is a 
reptile, and not a small fish which in its outward 
form bears a very close resemblance to a whale ? 

3. If the editor has not seen this nondescript 
creature of periodically-voracious-but-easily-satis- 
fied-with-milk-and-water appetite, how does he 
happen to know that the said reptile exists other- 
wise than in his own benevolent imagination ? 

4. Does the editor's severe “reflection” refer 
only to that portion of “ the science and benevo- 
lence of the age,” which is supposed to reside in 
the bone-setters, reducers-of-fabulous-dislocations, 
and wretched vendors-of-poisonous-herbs who in- 
fest the northern parts of this island, to the serious 
prejudice of benefit-clubs and life assurance socie- 
ties, or has the “case” really been submitted to 
any qualified-medical-practitioner ? 

5. Has the parish surgeon seen the poor girl, 
and what is his report on the case ? A Lonponer. 


Minor Queries. 


“ Lord Stafford mines,” §c.—The following lines 
appear in A Sermon of Merchants, by Theodore 
Parker : 

“ Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings ; 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace and park, and vassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Of Rothschild or the Barings.” 
Can you inform me whence they are derived ? 
Bodis. 


Raspberry Plants from Seed found in the Stomach 
of an ancient Briton.— 


“ There are now growing, in the Botanical Gardens 
of one of our Universities, raspberry plants which have 
been raised from seeds discovered some years ago matted 
together in the form of a ball in the stomach of an 





ancient Briton. They may, probably, have been the 
cause of his death, by resisting the course of digestion! 
Be this as it may, the plants raised from them are to 
be seen flourishing and vigorous, notwithstanding the 
number of ages which have passed since our rude pro. 
| genitor swallowed them.” — Botanist’s Munual and 
Woodland Companion, 


Can any of your readers inform me where these 
| plants “are to be seen;” and when and where the 
| ancient Briton was discovered ; and in what state 
| of preservation the body was found? Crrmwey, 


Ghost Stories : Archbishop Cranmer.— 


* In all the best attested stories of ghosts and visions, 
| as in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of 

Benvenuto Cellini recorded by himself, and the vision 
| of Galileo communicated by him to his favourite pupil 
Torricelli, the ghost-seers were in a state of cold or 
chilling damp from without, and of anxiety inwardly.” 
— Coleridge, Lectures upon Shakspeare, &c., vol. i, 
p. 211. 


What is the story of Archbishop Cranmer? K. 


John Cobbe.—In Cat. Rot. Patentium, p. 286., 
temp. Hen. VI., occurs the following : 


“Quod Johannes Cobbe per artem philosophiz 
possit metalla imperfecta de suo proprio genere trans 
ferre et ea in aurum vel argentum transubstantiare.” 


And in Rymer (Fed., vol. xi. p. 68.) is the _ ° 
permission for the necessary experiments, and he 
orders “that none shall hinder the said Cobbe 
therein.” . 

Query 1. What was the result of these experi- 
ments (if made) ; and where can information re 
| specting them, or the said John Cobbe, be found? 
It appears that the Collecte Chymice (Ay* 
cough’s Cat. MSS., p. 498.) in the British Mu- 
| seum was composed by one John Cobbe. ’ 
Query 2. Is this author indentic with the philo- 
sopher above mentioned? Ifnot, what is the érue 
date of the Collecte Chymice, and what farther is 
known of these Cobbes ? T.C. 


“ At the Clearing of the Glass.” —In the new 
| edition of Walton's Life of Donne, I find the fol- 
lowing paragraph, part of a note describing the 
| Earl of Essex’s expedition to Cadiz : 
| To inculcate discipline and subordination, and to 
impress on his followers the sacredness of their cause, 
Dr. Marbeck records that the Lord Admiral had ser- 
vice performed three times a day,—in the morning, in 
the evening, and at bed time, at the clearinge of the 


” 


glasse. n 


If one of your readers will explain the above, 
he will greatly oblige RUG. 


Poem on Fiction. —I have lately come into the 
possession of a manuscript poem, which I conclude 
unpublished, with the following title: — On Fic- 
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A Colloquial and Familiar Rhapsody, re- 
ing Prosaic, Poetic, and Dramatie Fiction, by 
Quintin Queerfellow, Gent. It is of between two 


tion. 


Catastrophe. — Arthur Wilson, the historian, 


| referring (in his a to the period 


and three hundred pages of octosyllabic verse, | 


very spiritedly written, with all the “facility” of 
that measure, and I think, here, not “ fatal,” very 
amusing, and by no means uninstructive ; giving, 
besides general thoughts on the subject, notices of 
most of our writers, ancient and modern, and their 
works. Having some thoughts of publishing it, 
could you, or any of your correspondents, oblig- 
ingly tell me the author? to whom, in my opinion, 
it would do no little honour. And it was evidently 
written for publication, though there is nothing in 


it to lead to the cause of its not having appeared ; 


most probably the expense. 
The MS. was bought at an auction at Puttick’s 
sale-rooms in the spring. M. M. 


Ia Gazette de Londres.— Having lately met 


with a journal styled La Gazette de Londres, | 


dated “Lundi 3, jusqu’au Jeudi 6 Mai, 1703, V.S.* 
No. 3830.,” permit me to ask, through the me- 
dium of the *N. & Q.,” if it were customary to 
publish the London Gazette in French at that 
period? Ihave never seen but that copy, which 
I have ascertained to be a translation of the 
London Gazetie of Monday 3rd May to Thursday 
6th May, 1703, No. 3911. Both are printed by 
the government printer, Edward Jones, in the 
Savoy. It will be remarked that they are differ- 


ently numbered ; and if one might infer anything | 


from that, it would appear that the English copy 

had published eighty-one numbers antecedently to 

the French version of it. ®. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“Not serve two Masters.” — 

“ Not serve two masters? here’s a youth will try it, 
Would fain serve God, yet give the devil his due; 
Say grace before he doth a deed of villainy, 

And give thanks devoutly when ‘tis acted.” 


_ I shall feel truly obliged if you will inform me 
in what play the above lines may be found ? 
J. Hazetton. 


Chantry Chapels. — Many of the small churches 
destroyed at the Reformation as “Chantry 
Chapels” were situated in hamlets remote from 
the parish church, and were used for public wor- 
ship as chapels of ease. Were any chapels so 
situated, i.e. remote from other churches, ever 
used exclusively as sepulchral chantries? I have 
not met with an instance of the kind. 


Where can an account of the destroyed chan- | 


tries be seen? Js there any collected account of 
them published ? 





* Le vieux style. 


W. H. K. | 


when he was secretary to the Earl of Essex, says: 

“The winters wee spent in England. Either at 
Draiton, my lord’s grandmother's; Chartley, his own 
house ; or [at] some of his brother, the Earle of Hert- 
ford’s houses. Our private sports abroad, hunting; 
at home, chesse or catastrophe. Our publique sports 
(and sometimes with great charge and expence) were 
masks or playes. Wherein I was a contriver both of 
words and matter. For as long as the good old 
Countesse of Leicester lived (the grandmother to theise 
noble families) her hospitable entertainment was gar- 
nisht with such, then harmless, recreations.” — Peck, 
Desiderata Curiosa, lib. xii. No. v. chap. vi. sect. 2. 

Can any of your correspondents elucidate the 
term catastrophe in the above passage ? 

C. Il. Coopsr. 
Cambridge. 


Judges’ Robes. — During the court « ° :ssize just 
held in this town, the judge in the C. »wn Court, 
Lord Campbell, had a robe of scarlei and ermine: 
his brother judge in the Nisi Prius, Mr. Justice 
Wightman, one of plain black. 

Is this distinction caused by the courts in which 
they sit, or by their official position as judges ? 


Liverpool. 





Minor Queries Answered. 


Bishop of London, 1713.—Who was Bishop of 
London, May 31, 1713? T.C 


[ Dr. Henry Compton, who died on July 7th, 1713.] 


Peterman, — John Aubrey, in one of his MSS., 
says of Kington Langley, near Chippenham : 

“ Here was a chapel dedicated to St. Peter. The 
Revel is still kept (1670) the Sunday after St. Peter's 
day : it is one of the eminentest Feastes in these partes. 
Old John Wastefield told me that he had been Peter- 
man in the beginning of Her Majesty's Reign.” 


It is probable from the above that the Peterman 
was a sort of Master of the Ceremonies at the 
Revel. But is there any other instance of the use 
of this word, and what is the accurate history of 


it ? J. E. J. 


[Phillips and Bailey explain Peter-men as “ those 
who formerly used unlawful engines and arts in catch- 
ing fish in the river Thames.” See also Nares’ Glos- 
sary. Petermen, in the slang dialect, are those who 
follow coaches and waggons to cut off packages. It 
appears, however, to have another meaning in the 
extract from Aubrey. } 


Official Costume of the Judges. —Is there any 
| work from which I can obtain information respect- 
ing the history of the official costume of the judges 


! 
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of England, especially of the coif, now so much 
diminished from its original size ? J 


[ For notices of the coif, consult Du Cange, v. Cufa: | 
Spelman, v. Birretum album, Coifa: Strutt, 237. See | 
also the article Coir in Ency. Metropol., vol. xvii. p. 2., 
which states that much curious matter respecting the 
degree of the coif will be found in a work by the late 
Serjeant Wynne, entitled Observations touching the 
Dignity of the Degree of Serjeant-at-Law, 1765. This 
work, however, is seldom to be met with, as only a few 
copies of it were printed for private circulation. ] 





Replies. 


LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


(Vol. v., passim.) 


Thanks for referring me to the editions in the 
London Library, which are thus described in the 
Catalogue : 

“11944, Junius. The Genuine Letters of, to 
which are prefixed Anecdotes of the Author, 8vo. 
Piccadilly, 1771. This first spurious edition contains 
several letters not included in the genuine edition of 
1771, or in Woodfall’s last edition, The authorship is 
fathered on Mr. Burke.” 


“11945. Junius, the Letters of, First Genuine 
Edition, 2 vols. 12mo.: H. S, Woodfall, London, 
1771.” 


I was at first disposed to believe that there was 
simply a typographical error as to the date of 
No. 11945, and that it should have been 1772; 
but in the description of No. 11944, it is again 
formally referred to as “the genuine edition of 
1771.” 

I must confess that I read this description with 
great surprise. I knew, or believed, from Junius’s 
private letters to Woodfall, that the first autho- 
rised and acknowledged edition, “the author's 
edition” as Junius calls it, was not published in 
Feb. 1772 (see Private Letters, Nos. 53. 55. 56.) ; 
and I happened to know that the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the Public Advertiser of 
March 2, 1772: 

“ The publication of the original and complete edi- | 
tion of Junius's Letters (printed by H. S. Woodfall, 
printer of this paper), with a Dedication, Preface, and 
Notes, by the Author, will be tomorrow at noon, price 
half a guinea, in two volumes, sewed.” 


A reference to the copy in the London Library, 
soon cleared up the mystery. It is all a mistake. | 
The edition was not published by Woodfall at all, 
but by Wheble, whose name appears in the title- 
page. It is not therefore the “ first genuine edi- 
tion,” but one of the many spurious or pirated edi- 
tions. It is not even what perhaps I may be allowed 
to call “ a genuine spurious” edition, but a manu- 
factured copy made up of many editions. Of this 


——— 


the proof is simple and obvious. In the engraved 
title-page, the work professes to have beep 
* printed by John Wheble, 1771:” but the volumes 
contain the letter to Mansfield, not published unt} 
Jan. 21, 1772; the Dedication, not published, as 
I have shown, until March 3, 1772; and they 
conclude with a letter professedly written by and 
signed Junius, addressed to Lord Apsley, and 
dated Feb. 1775! 
In my opinion, the first volume was a separate 
ublication, issued, as professed in the title-page, 
in 1771, to which, after March, 1772, the Dedication 
was added. The second volume was a distinct 
publication in 1772. It must have been printed 
after March, 1772, as it contains notes which first 
appeared in “the author's edition.” The letter 
of Feb. 1775 is a mystery which I must leave 
others to explain. I first met with it in an edition 
by Wheble, published in 1775. 

I could add numberless other proofs that these 
volumes are a mere manufacture ; but enough, I 
think, has been said to satisfy the most sceptical. 

Having thus shown that the description in the 
Catalogue of No. 11945 is a mistake, I may as 
well add, though it is of less importance, that the 


| account of No. 11944 is equally erroneous. The 


edition referred to is certainly not the “ first spu- 
rious edition,” but, as I believe, the very last that 


| preceded the publication of the only genuine 


edition, that of 1772. As to what is meant by 
“ Woodfall’s last edition,” the description is too 
vague to justify comment ; for editions have been 
printed by H. S. Woodfall, George Woodfull, and 
the present Mr. Henry Woodfall. Neither is it 
correct to say that it contains many letters not 
included, &c. in Woodfall’s last edition; for it 
does not contain a single letter by Junius—except 
the dozen lines on the Monody, which, being 
merely temporary in their character, Junius him- 
self struck out—that is not to be found in every 
edition published by a Woodfall, and in every 
edition of Junius Letters. It contains, indeed, 
two letters by Draper, which had no business 
there, and no way concerned Junius; and an 
impudent forgery, professing to be a letter from 
the King in reply to Junius. 

My attention having been thus drawn to the 


| subject, I will hereafter, with your permission, 


say a few words and ask a few questions respecting 
these early piratical editions,—the editions which 
preceded “the author's” of 1772. This will be 
the more readily excused, considering how little 
information we have on the subject ; and that, as 
I believe, there is not one of these editions of this 


| British classic, as Junius is called, to be found in 


our great national library, the British omen * 
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FRANCES, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, AND ADRIAN the noblemen, county justices, and others, on their 
STOKES. visits to the town, it would seem to indicate that 
(Vol. vi., p. 128.) = — have led, probably from policy, a very re- 
ire fe. 
For the information of A. S. A. (Wuzzeerabad), Thomas Stokes, Esq., of New Parks, recently 
I forward the following particulars respecting | High Sheriff of the county, is, I believe, a lineal 
Adrian Stokes, which will principally be found in descendant of the same family. 
Potter's Charnwood Forest, p. 79. : In the article on “Springs and Wells, &c.,” 


“The Duchess, after the death of her husband (be- | P- 152. (No. 146.), read Fosse Road for Vosse 


headed February 23rd, 1553-4, for his share in raising Road. LEICESTRIENSIS. 
his daughter Lady Jane to the throne), underwent al- | 
ineredible ips, but afterwards enjoye 
most incredible hardships, but afterwards enjoyed much | V sgraqioNs IN COPIES OF THE SECOND FOLIO 
tranquillity and domestic happiness, at Beaumanor (in gpewsen: en emanernann. 1682 
this county), in a second matrimonial connexion with . " ’ : 
Mr, Adrian Stocks, who had been her Master of the (Vol. vi., p. 141.) 
Horse.” : 
: ei Mr. Cottier has had so much practice, and 
They were married March Ist, 1554-5. such long experience in the collation of the various 


« This alliance, though censured by some as beneath old editions of Shakspeare, that I have no doubt 
her dignity, has been praised by others for its policy, as | he has taken the due precaution of examining, by 
providing for her own security; which, from her near means of a powerful magnifier, the passages m his 
relationship to the Crown, might, in case of an equal | corrected copy of the second folio, in which he 
mateh, have been disturbed. The Duchess died in | states that it differs from all the other copies he 
1559, in three years after which Mr. Stocks obtained, | has consulted. It is with considerable hesitation, 
by letters patent awe Elizabeth, a new lease of twenty- | therefore, that I venture to state the result of an 
= years of her Highness's manor of Beaumanor. ..~ | examination of several copies which may seem to 
a aati pong agen “4 dno oe by throw a shade of doubt upon the subject. _ 

ey sons tea npglttnmneor ag: eon ag 087 I have three copies of the second folio in my 
as one of the members fur the county, he took, for his osecesion, which. for the convenience of reference 
second wife, Dame Anne, widow of Sir Nichols r > 2 %, ’ » 
. -~ “ ‘ reno’ T shall designate by the letters W,S,and H. In 


Throckmorton, Knt,.” . : . 
5 . ps all of these, the passages to which Mr. Cormier 

In 1558, a George Stokes was one of the Knights refers, when subjected to the test of a magnifying 
of the Shire for this county. glass, give results at variance with his statement. 


In Measure for Measure, p.70. col.2. line 8 from 
bottom, the copy H reads unequivocally — 
“ For thine owne bowels which doe call thee, fire.” 


“Mr, Stocks died in 1586 (Nov. 30th), leaving his 
brother William, then aged sixty, his heir.” 
Other particulars will be found in Nichols's 
org Ore = pr 144—146., and Dug- | The copy S has been tampered with, the inner 
; th » folle shire, vol. 1. p. orn Th , part of the cross line of the “f” has been scratched 
Pte bm Ch shah Ho epee. ae 1c thi a ne out, and the comma at thee removed to the end of 
e Chamberlain's accounts o is borough | the line. 


for the year 1576-7, it will be seen that he was at | ‘png a oo sais 

that time one of the Commissioners of the Musters an ones SS Sa.Sn Oe yt ame ry = _ 
for thi been carefully corrected throughout in a neat old 
or this county. | hand, which, from some evidences in the volume, 
“ The charges for the soldyars trayned. 8. d. | may be safely considered of the date of the close 
Inprimis, paid to Nedeham, the smyth, —_— | of the seventeenth century. The conjectural 
for ij calevers . ; ° . 7 readings are numerous, and some of them I have 
Itm, p* to the tenne psones appoynted | had the pleasure to find confirmatory of my own. 
for soldyars to be trayned, at there | This volume I have but recently acquired. The 
firste going to Melton to be trayned xxvj_ viij | Jine in question is corrected by the erasure of the 

+ r a geyther, eu'ye of | f in fire, and the substitution of a capital S. 
ae SOWES Tage. & Cage . ‘ In the other passage, King Richard IT, p. 26. 


col. 2. line 21., the copy W reads clearly, 


Itin of Sondaye, the xxiijré of June, 
« The flye flow hours,” &c.* 


geven to the said ten psones towardes 





— — - a then py” The inner part of the cross-line of the f, though 
eing sente to S* George Hastings, : ‘de ked eye. 
Knight, & to Adrian Stookes, Esquier chent, fs quite evident to atchccesteaibachs 

This is the only instance in which I have met * In my edition of Shakspeare, I have printed “ The 


with his name in these accounts; and, as it was | fly-slow hours” as conveying an image highly beautiful 


customary for the Corporation to present wine to | and just. 
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In the other two copies this part of the cross- | and the word being printed as it is with a capita 
line of the f is not so visible to the naked eye, but | letter, raises a doubt whether you Herd could 
when magnified is distinctly seen to have been | possibly have been a mistake for unheard. The 
bent and broken off by an accident at press. | speech, interrupted and broken by passion, as it 

I feel it incumbent upon me to let Mr. Coxrrer | now stands seems to me more satisfactory. 
know that there are variations in the copies of the | But in these matters how difficult it is to pro. 
second folio as well as in the first; corrections | pose any change which shall carry univers 
evidently made while the book was at press; but | assent! I thought, with many others, the sub. 
the printer certainly outdoes the negligence of him | stitution of Bisson Multitude for Bosom Multi. 
who put forth the first folio. plied a happy emendation, yet we find that one 

If Mr. Cortter will turn to Love's Labour's | strenuous dissentient voice is raised against it : 
Lost, p. 143. col. 2. line 38., he will find a passage 
which, in the copies W and H in my possession, is | as : é : 
thus given: The majority on this occasion may be in the 
wrong, for I heard a defeated candidate at the late 
election declare that the minority were generally 
right! S. W. Srxcze, 


Mickleham, Aug. 18. 1852. 


“ Non equidem invideo ; miror magis,” 


“ If this austere unsociable life, 
Change not you offer made in heate of blood : 
If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging, and thine weeds 
Nip not the gaudy blossomes of your Love.” 


Which in copy S is properly corrected by the 
printer thus: 
“ Tf this austere insociable life, 
Change not your offer made in heate of blood : 

If frosts, and fasts, hard lodging and thin weedes 
Nip not the gaudy blossomes of your Love.” 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing, p. 119. col. 1. 
line 10., copies W and S have “ righthly,” copy H 
corrects “rightly ;” and in the same column, line 
10 from bottom, W and S have “J¢ thank,” H 

corrects “ J thank.” 


The following are the readings in a copy of the 
folio edition of Shakspeare, 1632, in my jon. 
The first is Measure for Measure, Act it Se. L.: 
in my copy the reading is, — 


“ 





Friend hast thou none. 
For thine own bowels which do call thee, fire 
The meere effusion of thy proper loynes, 
Do curse the gout,” &c. 
The second passage is thus printed in my copy, 
Richard IT, Act I. Se. 3.: 


The pagination of the second folio is very con- “ The flye flow hours shall not determinate 
fused and incorrect; the mistakes are too numerous The datelesse limit of thy deer exile: 
to mention, but in one instance I find it corrected. You will observe the word is printed “flye” 


In copy S, Love's Labour's Lost, the page which with the final e, and the word dear is printed 
should be 123 is 132; this is remedied in the | “deer.” Mine is a very clean, well-printed copy, 
other two copies, which have it rightly 132. and the type remarkably distinct and clear. 
There are probably many other instances of va- It may be proper, however, to state, that al- 
riation which a closer examination would develope. | though I have always considered my folio to be 
Mr. Coxtzer is doubtless aware of the lines re- | the edition of 1432, having purchased it as such 
peated in pP- 171. and 196., and of the numerous | about twenty years ago, when it had that date let- 
other sphalmata which disfigure this volume. tered on the back, yet it has not the original and 
It is singular that I should, just at this moment, | genuine title-page, but instead thereof one beau 
have met with a copy of the second folio, which, tifully executed with a pen: 
like Mr. Cottrer’s, has been carefully corrected 








: . MR. WILLIAM 

throughout, and it may not be unsatisfactory to Pa Ee 
him to know that the passage in Coriolanus, COMEDIES, 

“ You Heard of Byles and Plagues,” Histories, & 
has not escaped the MS. corrector, who has de- 296 ee 
leted you, and reads, [ Here is inserted the Portrait by Dreshout.] 

“ A Heard of Byles and Plagues.” LONDON 
It however appears to me that these anonymous Printed by Isaac Iaggard, and Ed. Blount. 
corrections must stand upon their own intrinsic I once had an opportunity of comparing it, 


merits, and I cannot consider the correction “ un- | rather hastily, with one which professed to be the 

heard of boils, &c.” so undoubted that I could say | third edition, and I was struck with their exact 

of it, with Mr. Coxier, “this must be right.” | resemblance in many particulars. 

Heard is the way in which herd is spelt in other | Perhaps Mr. Cotirer may be able to determine 

places ; it occurs again in Act III. Sc. 1., where | whether my cop be indeed the edition of 1632, 

Coriolanus says : | or favour me wih some certain criteria for settling 
“ Are these your Heard?” | the point. J.T. A. 
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ARMS IN CHURCHES. 


I find that in the year 1547, the first of 


Bdward VI.’s reign, the curate and churchwardens 

of St. Martin’s, in Ironmonger Lane, London, 

took down from their church the crucifix, and the 
jmages and pictures of the saints, and in their 

painted the walls with texts of Scripture, and 
where the crucifix had stood they put the Royal 

arms. (Knight’s History of England, vol. ii. p.731.) 

Among the Churchwardens’ Accounts Selensinn 
tothe church of St. James, Louth, Lincolnshire, 
are the following entries : 

“1561. 

«Paid to the Wryghtis for takynge doune the Rood- 
loft, v* iii’. 

«Paid for ij books, for Mr. Jewell’s Apology and for 
Salryn’s (Calvin's) Institueyons enjoined for hus 
by the Byshopp, xvj*. 

“Paid to the Apparitor for citing us (the Chureh- 
wardens) to Lincoln for not having the King’s 
armes painted in y* church, ij*.” 


The “ Act for the Uniformity of Common 
Prayer,” and the “ Act restoring to the Crown the 
ancient Jurisdiction over the State Ecclesiastical 
and Spiritual,” had appeared in 1559, and it is 
probable that some clause in one or other of those 
Acts provided for the erection of the Royal arms 
inall churches. Whether in this case the church- 
wardens had neglected the injunctions of the State, 
or of the bishops of the diocese, I cannot say, but 
I should be inclined to think that the Royal arms, 
like Jewell’s Apology and Calvin’s Justitutions, had 
been “enjoined for them by the Byshopp.” 

&. A. H. Lecumerr. 


Have not your correspondents misconceived the 
intention of these Royal arms, by attributing such 
avariety of causes? I suppose the arms to have 
been erected in all churches (and generally on the 
spot where the rood had been previously placed) 
sumply to denote the change which had taken place 
from an ecclesiastical to a regal supremacy. 

J. Noake. 

Worcester. 


“on! GO FROM THE WINDOW.” 
(Vol. vi., pp. 75. 112. 153.) 

It must be near sixty-five years since I heard 
the ballad inquired after by your other septua- 
genarian friend. His rhythm seems smoother than 
the fragments in Beaumont and Fletcher. My 
aurses version, as I distinctly recollect, was— 

“ Away from the window, my life and my love, 

Away from the window, my dear! 
The wind is in the west, 
And the euckoo's in his nest, 

And you can have no lodging here.” 


A prologue, I forget whether spoken or sung, 


told the story how the lady had calculated on her 
husband’s absence, and had appointed her lover to 
come in at a certain window : 

“ But the wind and the rain 

Have brought him back again ; 
And you can have no lodging here.” 

It was further said or sung, that the lady having 
no other means of apprizing her paramour of the 
change of circumstance, sang this warning from 
her open casement. I am sorry to say that my 
recollection adds a more disagreeable feature to 
the tale; for, as it was told to me, the lady had 
moved her child's cradle to the window, and, the 
better to deceive the slumbering husband, sang the 
song as if a lullaby to her baby. 

Is it not very strange that your septuagenarian 
correspondent 7, myself, another, and Mr. Bacon 
of Norwich (as quoted by Dr. Rimpavtrt), should 
all remember only the same half-dozen lines of a 
ballad that probably contained several stanzas, 
and that the said lines, and they alone, should also 
be preserved, with some uncouth variations, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. I am driven to suspect, 
as the only explanation of this partial preservation, 
that the groundwork was a prose tale recited, into 
which the song of two or three stanzas was intro- 
duced. This is the only guess I can make to 
account for the partial preservation of the song. 

Allow me, in my turn, to ask whether any one 
remembers another song of somewhat the same 
class which I learned about the same time, in the 
same nursery. ‘The story is a kind of Romeo and 
Juliet one. The young lady receives her lover 
through her window, and means to keep him as 
long as she safely can ; so she invokes the vigilance 
of the cock to warn them when it should be time 
to part: 

“ Fly up, fly up, my bonny bonny cock, 
But crow not until it be day ; 
And your breast shall be made of the burnish’d gold, 
And your wings of the silver grey. 
“ But the cock he proved false, and very very false, 
For he crow’d full an hour too soon; 
The lassie thought it day, 
And she sent her love away, 
When ‘twas only the glimpse of the moon !” 

The bonny and the Jassie denote a Scotch origin: 
the air, too, which also I remember, is of a Scottish 
character. There seems in the plumage promised 
to the cock, an allusion to the dove in Ps. Lxviii. rt 





TWO FULL MOONS IN JULY. 

(Vol. vi., p. 172.) 
This newspaper wonder, and its rhyme, the thun- 
der, seems to have arisen out of an idea that two 
full moons in July is a very rare occurrence. The 
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informant of The Times affirmed that such a thing 
had not happened for nearly a century. Neverthe- 
less, in July 1833 there were two full moons, which 
passed over without any comment. In answer to 
your correspondent’s question, there were two 
biplenilunar months in 1561, January and March. 
I always bow to the established faith in all matters 
connected with the moon and the weather; never- 
theless, there is a thing which, I confess, puzzles 
me. How did the moon and July arrange it when 
the style was changed? Whenever there are 
two full moons in July of either style, for that very 
reason there is only one in July of the other. Is 
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it only a recent law of nature that a double-mooned | 


July isa month of thunder? Or is the moona 


Catholic, and, as such, did she obey Pope Gregory ? | 


Or does she belong to one of the Protestant com- 
munities; and, if so, to which? Or is there any 
escape from this triple alternative? I can see 
none, unless it be that the asserted connexion does 
not exist. In case any of your readers should wish 
to try conclusions with the matter, I subjoin a list 


of all the months which have had two full moons, | 
and of all which have had two new moons, for the | 


last quarter of a century. 
Full.—March 1828, October 1830, July 1833, 
December 1838, September 1841, May 1844, 


January 1847, March 1847, October 1849, July | 


1852. 

New.—July 1829, April 1832, November 1834, 
August 1837, May 1840, December 1842, March 
1843, October 1845, June 1848. M. 

[ We are indebted to J. M. G. G., 8S. W. J. M., and 


several other correspondents for Replies of a similar 
nature.—Ep. } 


CORRUPTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS OF WORDS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 29.) 


“'N.& Q.” has received many interesting com- 
munications relative to the corruption in spelling 





and pronunciation of names of persons, places, and | 


things : the last note occurred Vol. vi., p. 29. The 
following olla podrida is heartily at your service. 
The Irish word disert, which signifies a desert, a 


wilderness, and sometimes a hermit’s retreat, has | - 
. i i Ily be- 
| The substance to which the word originall) 


been variously corrupted ister, ester, Easter, tristle, 
and dysart. Thus Ath-Disirt-Nuadhan, i.e. the 
ford of St. Nuadhan’s Desert, which is the name 
of a parish in Roscommon, is metamorphosed into 
Eastersnow. In Phenix Park, the first word is a 
corruption of Fionn Uisge, i.e. the clear, or good 
water, from a once famous chalybeate spring still 
existing. Erse seems to be Jrish pronounced as a 
monosyllable. Beggery Island, in Wexford Haven, 
is Beg-Eire, or Little Ireland. Smerwick (co. 
Kerry) is said to be a corruption of St. Mary Wick. 
Marie-la- Bonne, as the name of a lane in Dublin, 
has been degraded into Marrowbone, and seems 
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also to have become, in a translated form, the 
arent of the word Gossamer, Good St. Mary ; jg 
_ Fille de la bonne Vierge, or perhaps ange 
O' May ; though the last syllable has been other. 
wise derived, from the French Mére, Mére & 
Dieu. Ecclesiastical words afford some curioys 
instances : — Quadragesima (or Lent), Old Fy, 
Caresme, now Caréme ; Irish, Carghas ; W, 
Grawys. Emoxoros, Fr. evesque and evéque; Old 
Ir. Epscop, now Easpog. Dies Natalis Christi 
(Christmas) ; Irish, Nodlog (pr. Nullug); W, 
Nadolig ; Fr. Noel. Quatuor tempora (Ember 
seasons), Germ. Quatember ; Eng. Ember: 
Zaragoza is a corruption of Cesar Augustus; 
Andalusia of Vandalitia. The modern name of 
Ephesus, Ayasaluc, is a corruption of Agio Izeo- 
logos, Romaic for St. John the Divine. The church 
of SS. Giovanni e Paolo is abbreviated to San 
Zanipolo ; Teutonisch, Deutsch ; St. Botolplis 
Town, Boston; Brighthelmstone, Brighton; Beth- 
lehem, Bedlam; Hospital, Spital and Spiddal; 
St. Maur, Seymour; St. Ethelred, Saudrey and 
Tawdrey ; Inchiostro, ink ; Xe:povpyés, properly a 
handicraftsman, through the French, first chirur- 
geon, now surgeon. ‘EAenpzootivy has dwindled into 
alms; Mobile, vulgus mob; Déshabille, or en 
déshabille, shabby ; Caryophyllus, girofleur, gilly- 
flower ; Asphodil, fleur d'affodille, daffodil ; Tae- 
kaa, panacea, pansy ; A@avacia, athanasy, tansy; 
éayracia, fantasy, fancy. Errioxnacu. 





ETYMOLOGY oF “ ALCOHOL.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 54.) 


In No. 142. of “N. & Q.” A. E. S. asks: “Can 
you enlighten me as to the derivation of the word 
alcohol ; or rather, I should say, as the first syl- 
lable almost of itself proclaims it to be Arabic, 
what is the meaning of the word or words whence 
it is derived?” I trust the following information 
may prove in some degree satisfactory to your 
correspondent. 

Alcohol is derived from an Arabic word Al 
hahal, or Al-kool, signifying an impalpable powder, 
or other subtle substance; its present application 
being attributable probably to the alchemists 


longed was black powder of some kind of lead ore, 
employed by Moorish women to tinge their eye 
lids. “Dr. Shaw states (Z'ravels, p. 294. fol, % 
quoted by Bishop Lowth on Isaiah) : 

“No Moorish ladies take themselves to be com 
pletely dressed till they have tinged the hair and the 
edges of their eyelids with al-kahol, the powder of lead 
ore.” 

Sandys (Travels, p.67.) says that Turkish 
women — 

“have great eyes principally in repute ; and of thos 
the blacker they be, the more amiable ; i h that 
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they put between the eyelid and the eye a certain | answer to my Note. We have now cleared away 


black powder, made of a mineral brought from Fez, 
and called alcahole.” 


the two great incredibilities of the story,— the 


judges’ public attendance at divine worship at the 


Bishop Lowth thus translates the Hebrew ori- | end of the assizes, and the convict escaping by 


ginal of the Septuagint version of Ezekiel xxiii. 
40.: “eors€Zov tovs opPaduous ov,” “ Thou didst 
dress their eyes with al-kahal.” 

Kraus (KXritisch-etymologisches medicinisches 
Ierikon) gives the same etymology of alcohvl; 


and adds the Arabic characters al \o '\) 


which are here copied. 
The transfer of the name of a substance thus 


employed to heighten the charms of female beauty, | 
toa substance of so subtle a nature as the refined | 


girit obtained by rectification, is easily conceiv- 
able among an imaginative people, especially with 
those of Eastern origin: hence alcohol, for spirits 
of wine. 
Such, it occurs to me, is the etymology of 
alcohol. W. B. Kesteven. 
Upper Holloway. 





BURIALS IN UNCONSECRATED GROUND. 
(Vol. v. passim; Vol. vi., p. 136.) 
I have met with several instances of this. In 


forging his own discharge. I will try to get at 
the residue; but few of my learned friends re- 
member what happened on circuit thirty-five 
years ago. I supposed the anecdote more recent, 
not suspecting that “ Baron G., notorious for his 
unflinching obduracy,” could be Baron Graham, 
of whom, though I have no personal remem- 
brance, I have always heard exactly the opposite 
character. 

I am familiar with the other story of George III. 
pardoning a forger at the request of Mr. Fawcett, 
and have endeavoured, fruitlessly, to trace it to 
its source. I cannot find the name of the forger, 


| the date of the conviction, or the Rev. Mr. Faw- 


the parish register of Mayfield there are entries of | 


four brothers named Beany, who were buried in a 
field near their father’s house, because they died 
of the “plague.” This was in the seventeenth 
century. At Rotherfield, Sussex, a gentleman who 


had some quarrel with his rector was buried in his | 


own garden, in order to avoid any association with 
the object of his ill-will. This may have been 
about the commencement of the present century ; 
but at length his representatives, wishing to dispose 
of the property, found the tomb an obstacle to its 
sale, and the body was exhumed, and re-buried in 
thechurchyard. ‘he singular instance mentioned 
by your correspondent, of a body being deposited 
upon the beams of a barn, reminds one of the 
neans of disposing of the dead resorted to by some 
tribes of the American Indians, who bind their 
deceased friends in matting and similar substances, 
aad then fasten them in a horizontal position across 
the branches of a tree. In Banvard’s panorama 
of the Mississippi there were several representa- 


cett's Commentary on the Bible ; but my search for 
the last has not been sufficiently rigid to warrant 
me in disputing its existence. If known to any 
reader of “ N. & Q.,” I shall be obliged by a refer- 
ence.* The art of bookselling, though tar below 
its present state, was not unknown in the days 
when loyalty abounded, and pardons for forgery 
were rare; and I think this story would have been 
at least as good an advertisement, as the apparition 
of Mrs. Veale to Drelincourt on Death. ‘here are 
other versions; one is of a Quaker at Weymouth, 
but I do not remember how he gained the royal 
favour. Another is of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who preached before the King so well 
that his Majesty sent for him, and offered him 
good preferment, which he refused. Whether that, 


| or George III. reading a dissenter’s commentary 


tions of this singular method of “crossing the | 


sticks.” M. A. Lower. 
Lewes. 


To the list we may add Dr. Solomon, of Liver- 
pool, who acquired a fortune as the inventor of 
the Balm of Gilead, and was buried in a field at 
Mosley Hill, near that town. AGMonp. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Mitigation of Capital Punishment to a Forger 
(Vol. vi. p.153.).—I am obliged by Mr. Garry's 


on the Bible, be more doubtful, I cannot venture 
to decide. All may be true. 

I take some interest in inquiries of this sort; 
and, if favoured with any hints, I will make the 
best use I can of them, by following the evidence 
in every practicable direction. Hi. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


Shaston (Vol. vi., p.151.). — If Mr. Cuapwick 
will refer to Hutchins's History of Dorset, he will 


[* In An Account of the Life, Ministry, and Writings 
of the late Rev. John Fawcett, D.D.: Lond. 1818, 
p. 271., it is stated that Mr. Fawcett presented a copy 
of his Essay on Anger to George III., which “he 
afterwards learned was graciously received and perused 
with approbation. He was repeatedly induced, in 
conjunction with others, to solicit the exercise of royal 
clemency in mitigating the severity of that punishment 
which the law denounces; and it gladdened the sym- 
pathetic feelings of his heart to know that these peti- 
tions were not unavailing; but the modesty of his 
character made him often regret the publicity which 
had been given to this subject.” Mr. Faweett was the 
author of The Devotional Fumily Bible, 2 vols. : Lond. 
1811, 4to, See Watt's B.blioth. Britan.—Eb.] 
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find that the modern name Shaston is an abbre- 
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descriptive of their triumph over the 


viation of Shaftsbury, in that county, a town which | Mabillon (Aznai. lib. xxx. num. lx. § 10. ap, 831) 


sroduced many tradesmen’s tokens, though in 
Tutchins’s list { do not observe the name of Ed- 
C. W. B. 


ward Burd. 


Alain Chartier (Vol. vi., p. 122.). — J. Wallis, 
in his Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, Lond. 1765, 
8vo. p. 230., tells us that the first four of these 
lines were shown him as a curiosity in the French 
language, upon which he says : 

“ Ego protinus eosdem ipsos quatuor versus idiomate 
Anglicano verbatim reddidi, substituta tamen voce 
Twist pure Anglica pro exotica quam ille expectaverat 
Chord.” 


Thus : 
“ When a Twister, a-twisting, will twist him a twist, 
For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth 
intwist ; 
But if one of the twines of his twist do untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist.” 


He then gives two other versions in English, 
and also one in Latin, adding some observations 
on the words two, twain, twice, twins, to twine, 
twist, twister, twirl, &c., which, though curious, it 
will be sufficient to refer to. F. R. A. 

Oak House. 


Voyage du Monde de Descartes (V ol. vi., p. 150.), 
— In pages 51, 52. of the preface to the English 
translation of The History of Friar Gerund, which 
formed part of the Shandean Library, mention is 
made “of the most witty, sensible, and ingenious 
Voyage to the World of Descartes, written in 
French by Father Gabriel Daniel, and very well 
translated into Spanish.” 

We have also an English version, entitled A 
Voyage to the World of Cartesius, Lond. 1692, 8vo., 
by T. Taylor, whose name is appended to the De- 
dication. It has, however, been ascribed to De 


Foe; but Wilson, who gives some account of the | 


book in Memoirs of De Foe, vol. i. p. 224., thinks 
on questionable authority. F.R. A. 
Oak House. 


The British Apollo (Vol. vi., p. 148.).— E. H. Y. 
will find that there is an edition of this work in 
one volume, 8vo. 1718. I enclose a cutting from 
a recent catalogue of books of Kerslake of Bristol, 
in which it appears : 

“1935. The BRITISH APOLLO, about 2000 
Answers to Curious Questions, Srd ed., 1718, 8vo, 
3s. Dedicated to Henry Duke of Beaufort, &c.” 


- Temple. 


Saints who destroyed Serpents (Vol. vi., p. 147.). 
— Errtronnacn may add S. Samson (the first 
——? of Dol) to his list of saints whose 


Christian labours have been symbolised by legends | 


W. J. Bernuarp Smurra. 


| describes Sanson sur Rille as — 
| « Pentale monasterium a Childeberto rege conditum, 
| es 59 “B° : 

ad confluxum Liricini amnis in Sequanam, infra Pop. 
tem-Audomari, pro sancto Samsone episcopo Doleng, 
qui serpentem ex eo loco ejecit, eidemque nomen suym 
reliquit.” 


| 


And (lib. xiv. num. xxxvi. ad ann. 655) he mem 
tions — 





“quoddam antrum ad fluvium Sequanam, e 
quo Samson quondam serpentem ejecerat.” 


J. Sansom, 


Birthplace of Josephine (Vol. v., pp. 220. 619.), 
—I can inform Mr. Ker, with reference to his 
inquiry “whether or not Josephine had African 
blood in her veins,” that there are very few white 
families in Martinique, of whom it has not been 
asserted, at one time or another, that they ar 
connected by blood with the coloured population, 
in a more or less remote degree. Indeed, in some 
instances, something more than mere assertion has 
been brought forward upon this point, as the fol- 
lowing circumstance, recorded in the judicial 
annals of that island, curiously illustrates. A ¢- 
loured woman was upon her trial for assaulting a 
lady of the highest rank, whose claim to be r- 

uted “ white” had never been called in question, 
n those days the infliction of a blow by a black 
or coloured person upon a white individual, was 
punished by the amputation of the hand ; and the 
judges were about to pronounce the usual sen- 
tence, when the prisoner offered to prove that the 
lady she had assaulted was not white, but a co- 
loured person like herself. An investigation was 
then gone into, and it was proved to the satisfaction 
of the judges (themselves white men) that the 
lady in question “ had African blood in her veins.” 
he most important evidence adduced on this 
occasion was a work, the authorship of which is 
assigned to Ptre Labat, the well-known historian 
of the French Antilles. It is a genealogical ac 
count of the principal families in Martinique, ex- 
hibiting the degrees of ———— in which 
they stand towards the coloured population. On 
the appearance of the book the whites used all 
their endeavours to get it suppressed, but a few 
copies escaped, and are still privately circulated 
among the curious in such matters. I have never 
seen this book, and cannot say whether or not the 
family of Josephine is included. If so, it could 
only be on the side of her maternal ancestors, m- 

asmuch as her father was a native of France. 
Henry H. Brees. 


St. Lucia. 


Monkish Burials (Vol. vi., pp. 28. 152.).—Your 
correspondent LricestRiensis, in his interesting 
paper at page 152. of your present volume, re 
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ferred to the small but very curious brass of a 
riest with crossed hands, at Fulbourne, Cam- 
Pidgeshire. In the MS. catalogue of my own 
Collection of Rubbings of Monumental Brasses, I 
find the following note appended to the account of 
the brass in question ; it is taken from an unpub- 
lished letter by Mr. Bloxam : 

« Brasses of priests with the hands crossed in front 
ge of more rare occurrence in this county than abroad. 
A few years ago the ancient cemetery of the Priory of 
Kenilworth was disclosed to view, and many slabs with 
crosses covered the remains of the monks, who were 
found to have been interred with the hands crossed, the 
fingers downwards. In an old work entitled Vetus dis- 
tiplina monastica, the dead bodies of monks of the order 
were disposed as follows: ‘ Supra pectus manus extra 
meillam amplicantur !’” 


*Monkish Burials,” that I thought it might in- 
terest some of your readers. 

In the noble Flemish brass at Wensley, York- 
shire, circ. 1360, a chalice is represented as being 
laid upon the breast of the figure, whilst the hands 
are crossed and point downwards. I cannot call 
to mind any other brasses of priests in England in 
which the same arrangement is to be found. 

W. Sparrow Srvpson, B. A. 


Beech Tree (Vol. vi., p. 129.). — I have inquired 
of persons in the neighbourhood of Little Marlow, 
where beech woods abound, if they remember any 
instances of trees of that description being struck 
ems A labourer who was attending some 

perfectly recollects a violent storm taking 
place at a spot called Booker, which killed several 
of the sheep, evidently by lightning, who were 
under the tree, which was a remarkably fine and 
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imprisoned at Pontefract and elsewhere for some 
time, does not militate against the twenty-four years’ 
captivity in Kent. Polydore Vergil tells us that 
he “ was at the last lett home twenty-six yere after 
that he had been taken in the battaile of Agin- 
court,” which would allow two years for detention 
in other places. In Burr’s Tonbridge Wells, 1766, 
p- 163., the account given is as follows : 


“ Sir Richard [Waller] followed the King into 
France, and very highly distinguished himself at the 
ever-famous battle of Agincourt, from whence he 
brought the Duke of Orleans prisoner, and was al- 
lowed by Henry to keep him in honourable confine- 
ment at Groombridge. This prince continued twenty- 
five years in captivity, paid at last 400,000 crowns for 
his ransom, and, from a principle of gratitude for the 
hospitality of his generous keeper, rebuilt the mansion- 


This note bears so much upon the subject of | house, and repaired and beautified the parish church 


[Speldhurst], which to this day bears his arms over the 
portal. He also assigned to Sir Richard and his heirs 
for ever, as a perpetual memorial of his merits, this 
honourable addition to his family arms, namely, the 
escutcheon of France suspended upon an oak, with this 
motto affixed to it, — 
‘HI FRUCTUS VIRTUTIS,’ 
The authority quoted is Baronetage, 1720, vol. ii. 
p- 289. Marx Antony Lower. 
Lewes. 
Henrie Smith (Vol. vi., p. 129.).—To the full 


and able answer given to your correspondent's in- 
quiry I would not have ventured to add anything, 


” 


| only it may be worth while to note Fuller's quaint 


large beech. The tree itself was much scorched | 


on one side, and the leaves “ frizzled up.” This 
is, 1am aware, only a solitary instance, and it 
happened about twenty-one years ago; still it may 
assist in preventing Trrrrus trusting himself in a 
thunderstorm, for the purpose of safety, “sub 
tegmine fagi.” C.L R. 


_Duke of Orleans (Vol. vi., p. 128.).—I cannot | 


give A. C. any cotemporary evidence of what is 
stated in my Curiosities of Heraldry, p. 173., viz. 
that Charles, Duke of Orleans, was in captivity for 
twenty-five (not twenty-nine) years at Groom- 
bridge, the seat of Sir Richard Waller. I origin- 


ally found the statement in a work entitled The | 


Principal Historical and Allusive Arms of the 
United Kingdom: London, 4to. 1803. This is, 
sccording to Moule, a “ particularly scarce” book, 
most of the copies having been destroyed by a fire 
at the printing-office. But subsequently to my 
perusal of it I have met with similar accounts, the 
accuracy of which I believe remains unchallenged. 
The fact of the unfortunate duke’s having been 


| 


allusion to his being 

“ Commonly called the silver-tongued preacher, and 
that was but one metall below St. Chrysostome him- 
self.” — The Life of Mr. Henry Smith, prefixed to his 


Sermons, §c., 1675. 


I observe among your Queries one relating 
to the Rev. Henry Smith, a divine of the 
reign of Elizabeth. In your Note you say he 
was connected with a family of the same name 
living at Withcock, Leicestershire. In Burton's 
Leicestershire (1622), under the name of “ With- 
cote,” you will find a few particulars respecting 
the divine in question, and his family. His father, 
I believe, was the purchaser of the estate at With- 
cote; and there is now standing an old chapel, 
which I have visited, containing monuments in 
memory of members of the family. JAYTEE. 


Leicester. 


Longevity (Vol. v., p. 178.).— Not very long 
after the publication of your sceptical correspond- 
ent O. C. D.’s letter, I saw in an American paper 
an obituary notice, which put forward a claim to 
very great age (about 140 years, if I recollect 
right), the evidence of which was easily accessible. 
The deceased person was stated to be a native of 
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Scotland, and to have been once, if not twice, 
married in that country. The date of her emi- 
gration was also stated. Unfortunately, I did not 
make any memorandum of the particulars, as I 
took it for granted that the obituary notice would 
have been copied into the English and Scotch 
papers, and its correctness investigated. Strange 
to say, it seems to have escaped the caterers for 
the English newspapers, although the death of a 
person said to be about 103, which occurred about 
the same time, “ went the rounds.” 


I dare say, enable any person interested in the 
matter to make the necessary inquiries. I believe 
that accurate registries have been kept in Scotland 
from a much earlier period than that of this lady's 
alleged birth. E. H. D. D. 


At Barton, a village not far from Richmond in 
Yorkshire, is a monument in memory of Mar- 


garet (Hebburne), first the wife of R. Dods- | 


worth, Esq., and then of Col. H. Chaytor. She 
saw three centuries, being born in 1598 and 
dying in 1704. 
Longstaffe's Richmondshire, an exceedingly well- 
digested book, which, by the way, contains some 
weather rhymes and sayings with regard to places 
to which I would invite a reference. Cowemt, 


Sex of the Moon and Sun (Vol. v., p. 468. ; | 


Vol. vi., p. 61.). — Are your correspondents aware 
that the Moon was formerly considered to be of 


the masculine gender, and the Sun of the feminine ? | 


Such, however, was the case in all the ancient 
Teutonic languages, as it was in the old Norse. 
In the Viilu-spé it is said : 
“ But the Sun had not yet learned to trace 

The path that conducts to Aer dwelling place: 

To the Moon arrived not was the hour 

When he should exert Ais mystic pow'r : 

Nor to the Stars was the knowledge given, 

To marshal their ranks o'er the fields of heaven.” 


In the Prose Edda, also, it is stated, that “there 
was formerly a man named Mundilfari, who had 
two children, so lovely and graceful, that he called 
the male Mani (Sw. mane, Dan. maane, Meeso-Goth. 
ména, Alemann. mdno), and the female Sél, who 
was espoused to a man named Glenur.” These 
two children the gods “placed in the heavens, 
and let Sél drive the horses that draw the car of 
the Sun, whilst Mani was set to guide the Moon in 
his course, and regulate Ais increasing and waning 
aspect.” 

There is a curious note on this subject by 
Sharon Turner (Hist. Ang. Saz., edit. 1823, vol. i. 
p- 213.), in which it is shown that the same pecu- 
iarity existed in Arabia, Hinddstan, amongst the 
Caribbees, and elsewhere, as well as with our own 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors, of whose usage in this | 
respect he cites examples from Cotton MSS., | 
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Reference to | 
a file of American papers for March last, would, | 


Iam indebted for this notice to | 








| Tib. A. iii. p.63. Nor did it cease with them, x 
least as to the Sun, for in The Vision of Pier 
| Ploughman (Pass. xvut. fol. c. b. edit. 1550) we 
| read: 
“ And lo how the sunne gan lacke her light in herself 
When she see Him suffer,” &c. 


Grimm (Deut. Mythol. p. 664.) tells us that, in 
some parts of Germany, people were wont pe 
of “Frau Sonne” and “ Ilerr Mond,” and he 
quotes the popular saying, “ Frau Sonne geht 2 
rast und gnaden.” He also remarks that, at Sal- 
zach, “ Hér Man” is in everybody's mouth when 
referring to the Moon. Coweut. 


The Royal “ We” (Vol. v., p. 489.; Vol. vi, 
p- 61.).— Sir Edward Coke is wrong; not King 
John, but Richard Ceeur de Lion, was the first of 
our monarchs who adopted this imperial style, as 
the following example proves : 


“ Ricarpus Dei Gratia Rex Anglie, Dux Normanie, 
Aquitanie, Comes Andegavie, Archiepiscopis, &. 
Salutem, Sciatis nos concessisse civibus nostris Nor- 
wiceusibus, &c. Concrssimus etiam eis, &c. Quare 
| Votumus et firmiter Precirimus, &c. Data apud Po- 

tesmutam, per manus W, de Longo-campo, Elyen, 
Episcopi, Cancellarii nostri, quinto Die Maii, Regni 
nostri anno Quinto,” i. e. 5th May, 1195. 

Henry II., in his charter to the city, ann. 1182, 
uses the form, “Sciatis me concessisse. ; 
Quare volo et firmiter precipio,” &c. See Blome- 
field’s History of Norwich, tol. 1741, pp. 24. 26. 

Coke was Recorder of Norwich, and it is strange 
that he should have made this mistake, as the 
above-recited charter, the original of which is still 
in a perfect state, must, one would suppose, have 

| come under his notice. Cowe. 


Etymology of Sycophant (Vol. vi., p. 151.).— 
| The etymology you quote from Brande is the 
| common one, and supported by old authorities; 
| but it agrees very ill with either of the meanings 
| assigned to the word culumniator or flatterer. 1 

have never met the word in any other sense than 
a mean flatterer. As hierophant is an announcet 
of holy things, may not sycophant be a speaker of 
words sweet and luscious as figs? As we say 
sugared words, honied tongue, an Athenian might 


| say a sycophant. 


Blindman's Holiday (Vol. v., p. 587.).—W HC. 
has inquired respecting this expression. Lord 
Bolingbroke used to say that on any important 
point he always liked to “consult a sensible 
woman,” and one may do so with advantage on 
almost any affair. I therefore asked a lady what 
she thought about “Blindman’s Holiday,” and I 
think she has given the clue to the origin of the 
expression. She told me that in early life she 
remembered well a dependent female relative, that 
was an inmate of her father's house, but who could 
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searcely ever be got to make herself useful with 
the needlework of the family, on the plea that her 
eyesight was bad, though it was noticed that on 
particular occasions she could see keenly enough. 
The children, therefore, used to say that aunty 
pretended blindness that she might always keep 
holiday, and do no work. Now the blind from 
their infirmity are of course in general exempted 
from labour, and in this view always keep holiday ; 
‘and when the twilight hour comes, when those that 
can work, or read, &c., can no longer see to do so, 
it is Blindman's Holiday to them, and they of ne- 
cessity rest accordingly. AmBrose FLORENCE. 


Travelling Expenses at the Close of the Seventeenth | 


Century. — Coaches (Vol. vi., pp. 51. 98.).— The 


statement given under the former title is mani- | 


festly absurd ; it is either some egregious blunder, 
or a hoax on your contributor. The following 
extract from Chamberlayne’s State of England for 
1692 (and I believe the same account is given in 
earlier editions, but 1692 is the earliest I have at 
hand) gives an official statement of the expense 
and mode of travelling in those days, by those 
who did not travel with their own horses, and will 
show that stage coaches were of a much earlier 
date than is assigned to them in W. H. C.’s article 
on “Coaches,” in your No. 144., p. 98. : 

“ Moreover, if any gentleman desire to ride post to 
any principal town in England, post-horses are always 
in readiness (taking no horse without the consent 
of his owner), which in other kings’ reigns was not 
duly observed; and only 3d. is demanded fur every 
English mile, and for every stage to the post-boy 4d. 
forconducting. Besides this excellent convenience of 
conveying letters and men on horse-back, there is of 
late such an admirable commodiousness, both for men 
and women of better rank, to travel from London to 
almost any town of England, and to almost all the 
villages near this great city, that the like has not been 
known in the world, and that is by stage coaches, 
wherein one may be transported to any place, sheltered 
from foul weather and foul ways, free from endamaging 
one’s health or body by hard jogging or over-violent 


motion; and this not only at a low price, as about a | 


shilling for every five miles, but with velocity and 
speed, as that the posts in some foreign countries make 
not more miles in a day; for the stage-coaches called 
*Flying-coaches’ make forty or fifty miles in a day ; as 
from London to Oxford or Cambridge, and that in the 
space of twelve hours, not counting the time for dining, 
setting furth not too early nor coming in too late.” — 
Chamberlayne's Present State, 1692, Part ii. p. 206. 


And I find this same notice continued in all the edi- 


tions of the work down to 1748, the last I happen to | 


have. The later editions add, that these coaches 
“ * ~ > : 

“how perform sometimes 70, 80, or 100 miles, to 
Suuthampton, Bury, Cirencester, and Norwich.” 


“ Balnea, vina, Venus” (Vol. vi., p. 74.). — In 


reply to R. FL. I beg to say that Martial is the 
\ 
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author; but the second line begins “ Sed vitam 


faciunt.” ‘The lines have been thus translated by 
Darwin: 
“ Wine, women, warmth against our lives combine ; 
But what is life without warmth, women, wine?” 


A. B. M- 


Wootton. 


Snike (Vol. vi., p. 36.). — Manifestly a typo- 
graphical error for sinke. A parallel may be 
found in “N. & Q.” (Vol. vi., p. 55.), in the Minor 
Query “ Cambridge Disputations,” where ist is 
printed instead of sit: “Sed igitur & ist r; ergo 
valeat consequentia, et argumentum.” 

Faser Ferrarivs. 

Dublin. 


Venice Glasses (Vol. vi., p. 76.). — 

“ Gazul and Subit, two Egyptian weeds (growing in 
the sands where the Nile arrives not), being burnt to 
ashes and sent to Venice, make the finest chrystal 
glasses.” — An English Dictionary by E. Coles, School- 
master and Teacher of the Tongue to Foreigners, London, 
printed, &c., 1717. 

Meroavo. 


Fell Family (Vol. iii., p. 142. ; Vol. iv., p. 256.). 
— The only known descendant of Judge Fell of 
Swarthmore Hall, is, I am informed, a Mr. Abra- 
hams, druggist, Bold Street, Liverpool. My in- 
furmant also states that Fell of Brycliff was no 
relation of the Chancellor. J. R. Rerron. 


Bitter Beer (Vol. vi., p. 72.).—I find in Park- 
hurst’s Heb. Lex., sub voce 130’, St. Jerome, Epist. 
ad Nepotianum, quoted as saying, that in Hebrew 
“ any intoxicating liquor is called sicera, whether 
made of corn, the juice of apples, honey, dates, or 
any other fruit.” It is clear, therefore, that sicera 
does occasionally mean beer, and it is in Scripture 
set generally in opposition to wine. Can it be 
shown ever to mean alcohol ? In my former Note 
these references were not given : 

“ Lupo salictario Germani.” 
Plinii Hist. Nat., xxi. 15. 


And the quotation from Herodotus, Euterpe, 77. 
Also, for confectum read confectam. W. Fraser. 


Salt Box (Vol. vi. p. 54.).—J. Wn. will find 
the dissertation he alludes to in the Museum, p. 26., 
published March 31, 1838, under the head “ Meta- 
physics.” Porson has the credit of the produc- 
tion as a specimen of college examination. 

J. Exrr. 

Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


Author of the “Gradus” (Vol. vi., p.128.).—Allow 
me to suggest to your correspondent that most pro- 
bably the Gradus ad Parnassum was a compilation 
undertaken by many, possibly with one superinten- 
dent, by order of the Sesite. The earlier editions 
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i 
having made “ additions” to the Letters of Washington, 
but clearly establishes that of his having made “omission, 
and corrections,” and these too in a manner prejudicial 
to the “ Truth of History.” 





of this work are remarkable for the peculiar epithets, 
&c. attached to particular words, for the purpose, 
it would seem, of instilling their opinions into the 
minds of the younger students. The words, for 
instance, Heresis, Papa, may show this. The first 
is described as “Impia, scelerata, exitiosa, hor- 
rida, detestanda, insana, mendax,” &c. Papa, on 
the other hand, is “Sanctus, venerandus ; cui sum- 
ma potestas terrarum celique data est; cujus ves- 
tigia adorat Cesar, et auro vestiti murice Reges ; 
sceptra vicesque Dei gerens; qui regna infera | 
Ditis, celorumque fores aperit et claudit.” 


C. I. R. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Manon’s (Lorp) History or ExGianp, Vol. IV., 8vo. 
Tue ANNUAL Recister, 1837 to 1819. 

Arcu®oioGcia, Vols. VI. and VIL. 

D'Isragit’s Vivian Gary. 

ConINGSBY. 

Tue Youre Drxs. 

—— THe Revorvtionary Epic. 

Henaierta Tempce. 

| ———— VENETIA. 

| Atascos, a Play. 














; | Bart's GLEANINGS ON PorTRY. 
Miscellancous. | Mirroap’s Gresce. Cadell, 181%. 8vo. Vol. I. 
i . = 7 | Vircit’s Works in Latin and English, translated by Rev. C, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC, | Pitt. " With Notes by Rev. Joseph Wharton. Dodsley, 1733, 
8vo. Vol. tL. 


Every day furnishes additional proof how a taste for | 
archeological studies is spreading on every side, and 
that the example set by the Archwological Societies of 
London is being zealously and successfully imitated 
throughout the country. We have now before us two 
volumes, in which are recorded the Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society, 
during the years 1849, 1850, and 1851; and two 
volumes more creditable to the several parties engaged 
in their production could hardly be desired. The 


Sim Henry Sretmwan’s History or Sacrivece. 

Mitron’s Paraoise Lost. First Ed:tion. 

Grossary or Aacnirecture, Vols. 1. and II. of original edition, 

MANNING AND Bray's Suresy, Vol. I. 

Vestic&s or ANCIENT MANNERS IN MopeRn Iracy np Sicmy, 
by Rev. J. J. Blunt. 

Batatus Ovium. 

Geppes’ Tracts aGatnst Popgry, &c., 4 Vols. 8vo. calf, neat, 
can be had on application to the Publisher. 


The following Treatises by the Rev. Tuomas Watson, of S& 
Stephen's, Wallbrook. 


A Worp or Comrort to THe Cuurca or Gop. Sermon, to, 





papers are well considered, and for the most part ap- 


propriate: that is to say, touching rather on the spe- 
cialties of Somersetshire, than on points of more general 
interest ; and the illustrations are executed in a way to 
put to shame many which have been issued to the 
world by societies having greater means, and putting 
forth greater claims, than the Somersetshire Archzxo- 
logical and Natural History Society. 


While on the subject of such societies we may an- | 
nounce that an Archwological Society for the county | 
of Surrey is in the course of formation, and that gen- | 
tlemen desirous of joining it, or promoting its objects, | 


are invited to communicate with the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. Webb, 1. St. James’ Square, Notting Hill. 
Postulates and Data —of which we have eleven num- 
bers now before us—is a new weekly periodical which 
may lay claim to the character of thorough novelty, 


for each number contains only three or four articles ; | 


and these are as varied as can well be imagined, — an 
attack on the Admiralty boroughs and on the mis- 
management of Admiralty contracts being found side 
by side with a Dissertation On the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel and Annotationes Critica in Platonem. It is 
certainly a literary curiosity; and though the price at 
which it is published must prevent its ever attaining a 
wide circulation, Postulates and Data will probably 
find a good many admirers among those who share the 
opinions it advocates, and who are able to appreciate 
the scholarship displayed in its pages. 

Lord Mahon has just published a Letter to Jared 
Sparks, Esq., being a Rejoinder to his Reply to the Stric- 
tures of Lord Mahon and others on the Mode of Editing the 
Writings of Washington, in which, with the courtesy 
which distinguishes all his writings, Lord Mahon with- 
draws the charge he had made against that gentleman of 


| with the temper 


Tue Docrarine or REPENTANCE USEFUL FoR THESE Times. 
RewiGion ove True Inrerest, or Notes on Mal. iii. 16, 17, 18, 
Tus Miscater or Stn; it brings a Person Low. 
| A Presa ror THe Gopty, wherein is shown the Excellency of a 
Righteous Person. 
Tue Duty or Sevr-peniat briefly opened and urged. 
SERMON ON PSALM CXXXVull. to end. 
Sermon ON Psatm Xtvi. 5. 
Sermon on Rev. 1. 10. 
| BioGaapaia Americana, by a Gentleman of Philadelphia. 
*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
to be sent to Mr. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


| 





ANatices ta Correspondents. 


Repiies Receiven. —Fishing by Electricity — Virgilian Lots- 
| The Man in the Moon—Music of the Spheres — Rhymes on Places 
| —Monumental Brasses abroad — Differ with, &c.—True Maiden- 
| hair Fern—Two Full Moons in July—Maturin Laurent— Shasta 
| —Nugget—Beef-caters—Burials in Woollen—Dress of the Clergy 
| — Baxter's Saint's Rest — Duration of the World — Shropshire 
Ballad — Sleep like a Top— Furye Family — Reverend applicd 
Clergymen — The Dodo—Passage in the “ Merchant of Venice” — 
Somnium Scipionis —Lord Viscount Dover, &c.—Can Bi 
| vacate their dees — “* Sic transit Gloria Mundi” — Curfew 

— Remarkable Trees —’ Twas whisper’d in Heaven, §¢.— P 
Hassel — Royal Arms in Churches— Mummies of Ecclesiastics— 
Medical Use of Pigeons — Layovers for Meddlers — Misprints 
| Prayer Books — helics of Charles I.—Cowdray Family — Lanca- 
shire Sayings — Portrait of Sir K. Digby — Reverence to the 
Altar, §c. 
| _ PuoroGrarny.—IWe are happy to announce that Da. Diamond 
| has kindly promised to furnish us with a Reply to A. Hi. B.'s 


| quirtes upon this subject; and which will appear in an 


Number. 
Junius. We shall next week lay before our readers a highly 
interesting paper on the subject of The Early Piratical Editions of 


Junius, containing not only much that is new and hitherto unre- 
corded ia the Bibliography of Junius, but also much which we 
think will be found of service in all future atiempts to 

this “ wild boar of the forest.” 

F.S. A. We have not seen the Letter in question. It is pri- 
vately printed, and we have not shared the good fortunc of of 
Cotemporarics in getting a sight of it. We are sure, however, 
from our knowledge of the writer, that his views will be advoc 
w a gentleman. 
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Svo., price 21s. 


QOME ACCOUNT of DOMES- 


TW ARCHITECTURE in E 
ben the Conquest to the end of th 
with numerous Illustrat 
ains from ical Drawings. 

ie DSON TURNER. 

—s Horace Walpole attempted,and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for oil- 
painting — elucidated its history and traced its 

progress in England by means of the records 
wPerpenses | mandates of the successive 
fovereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turver 
bas now achieved for Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
turies.”” — Architect. 

“The writer of the present volume ranks 

the most intelligent of the craft, and a 

oie) perusal of its contents will convince 
FI of the enormous amount of labour 
bestowed on its minutest details, as well as the 
discriminating jetement residing over the 
general arrangement.’ orning Chronicle. 


“The book of which the title is given above 
isone of the very few attempts that have been 
soiein this country to treat this interesting 
miject in anything more than a superficial 






a 
f Ex- 
By 





Banner. 

“Mr. Turner exhibits much learning and 
research, and he has consequently laid before 
the reader much interesting information. It 
isa book that was wanted, and that affords us 
wme relief from the mass of works on Eccle- 
diastical prchtnstare with which of late years 
we have been deluged 

“The work is well illustrated throughout 
vith wood-engravings of the more interesting 
remains, and will prove a valuable addition to 
the antiquary’s library.” — Literary Gazette. 

“Tt isasa text-book on the social comforts 
snd condition of the Squires and Gentry of Eng- 
land during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
tries, that the leading value of Mr. Turner's 
present publication will be found to consist. 

* Turner's handsomely-printed volume is 
profusely illustrated with careful woodcuts of 
all important existing remains, made from 
} - rang Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny.” — 
Athe 


JOHN as — PARKER, Oxford ; and 


. Strand, London. 





#vo., price 12s. 


, . ~ : 
MANUAL OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY, from the First to 

Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Rev. 

E.8. FOULKES. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Jesus College, Oxford. 

The main plan of the work has been bor- 
eas anheim, a learned, though cer- 
. writer of the seventeenth 

a. matter ‘compiled from Spondanus 
m, Mosheim and Fleury, Gieseler 
linger, and others, who have been used 
too often to be coeees ay when reference 
appeared desirable for the benefit of 
thereader. Yet I believe I have never once 
to them on a point involving contro- 
weny, without examining their authorities. 

Fis cue chject that I have had before me has 
been to condense facts, without either garbling 

@ omitting any that should be noticed in a 
work like the present, and to give a fair and 
impartia! view of the whole state of the case.— 





Hi at E 


* An epitomist of Church History has a task 
fro ry greatness. e must combine 
fhevich faculties of condensation and analysis, 

t in ay selection of materials, and 
calmness in expression of opinions, with 
Sotmest eneciinws gift of faith, so especially 
urch historians, which implies 
at Catholic cause, a reverence for 

champions, an abhorrence of the 
‘which we defiled it, and a confi- 
e that its ‘truth is great, and will pre- 


oa 


And —~ v= qualifications which ma: 
ws attributed to the author of the work 
Ire thi | nt coos highes' particularly 

rites in @ spirit of man! 

Piny is a : : 


afraid of facing ‘ the horrors 
code meettaintion,. ¥ use his own 
ro the Scot: 





are to be found in Church history.” 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, May, 


a HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, London. 


j 3 vols. 8vo. price 2. as. 


| the 


~ , ~ 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, 
fr ALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The Fifth aioe enlarged, exem- 
plified by 1700 Woodcu! 

“In the one ag of this the Fifth Edi- 
tion of the Glossary of Architecture, no pains 
have been spared to render it worthy of the 
continued patronage which the work has re- 
ceived from its first publication. 

“The Text has been considerably aug- 
mented, as well by the additions of many new 
Articles, as by the enlargement of the old ones, 
and the number of Illustrations has been in- 
creased from eleven hundred to seventeen 
hundred. 

“Several additional Foreign examples are 

riven, for the purpose of comparison with 

=nglish work, of the same periods. 

“ In the present Edition, considerably more 
attention has been given to the subject of 
Mediwval Carpent 
tions of ‘Open Tim ver Roofs’ has been much 
increased, and most of the Carpenter's terms 
in use at the period have been } troduced with 
authorities."’ — Preface to the Fifth Edition. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
377. Strand, Londor 





Just published, foolscap 8vo., price 5s. in cloth. 
Qrx MPATHIES of the CONTI- 
h YENT, or PROPOSALS for a uF [Ww 
REFORMATION. By JOHN BAPT ‘IT 
VON H!IRSCHER, D.D., Dean of the Metro- 

litan Church of Freiburg, Breisgau, and Pro- 
essor of Theology in the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of that City. Translated and edited 
with Notes and Introdue stion by the Rev. 
ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, M.A., 
Rector of Bt: John’s Church, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, s. 

“The following work will be found a noble 
apology, for the position assumed by the Church 
of Eng gland in the sixteenth century, and for the 
practical reforms she then introduced into her 
theology and worship. If the author is right, 
then the changes he so eloquently urges upon 
present attention of his brethren ought 
| to have been made three hundred years ago; 

and the obstinate refusal of the Council of 

Trent to make such reforms in conformity 

with Scripture and Antiquity, throws the 

whole burthen of the sin of schism upon Rome, 
and not upon our Reformers. The value of 

such admissions must, of course, depend in a 

great measure upon the learning, the character, 

the position, and the influence of the author 
from whom they proceed. The writer believes, 
ae questions as to these particulars can be 
t satisfactorily answered.” — /ntroduction 
y Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford; 
377. Strand, London. 








and 





Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 
with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 
Churches dedicated in their Names, or whose 
Images are most Sseueenty met with in Eng- 
land ; also the Early Christian one Medieval 
Sy mbols, and an fedex of Embler 
“Tt is perhaps heotiy ee to observe, 
that this work is of an Archwological, and not 
a Theological character. The Editor has not 
considered it his business to examine into the 
truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
nerrates the substance ; he gives them merely 





. the number of Illustra- | 





as legends. and, in general, so much of them | 


only as is necessary to explain way particular 
emblems were used with a particular Saint, or 
why Churches in a given locality are nam 
after this or that Saint.” — Preface. 

“The latter part of the book, on the early 
Chri n and medizval symbols, and on eccle- 
siastical emblems, is of great historical and 
architectural value. A copious Index of em- 





| blems is added, as well as a general Index to | 


the volume with its numerous illustrations. 
The work is an important contribution to 
| Archzology, especially in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical iconography.” —Literary 
| Gazette. 
JOHN HEERY PARKER, Oxford ; and 
. Strand, London 


READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
\ THAT IS CONSCIENCE? 
By the Rey. W. MASON. Feap. cloth 


flush, price 1s. 

WHAT IS THE HUMAN 
SOUL? By the same Author. Feap. cloth 
flush, 1s. 

“The author has treated in a singularly lucid 
and thoughtful manner this important but 
most difficult question.""—Critic. 


The PASSION of the CROSS, 
and the BLOOD of CHRIST. By the same 
Author. Fceap. cloth flush, |s. 

“This work is cleverly written.’ 
Times. 

LIFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRA- 
DATIONS, FORMS, and ISSUES. By the 
Rev. G. BUSH. Crown vo. 2nd edition, 3d, 


sewed. 
RELIGION ; its INFLUENCE 
Transleted 


on the STATE of SOCIETY. 
from the French of M. LE BUOYS DES 


"_. Literary 


GUAYS. Price 4d. 

BAPTISN ; its True Nature, 
Object, Necessi nd Uses. By the Rev. 
WOODY ILLE "WOODMAN, of Kersley. 


Royal 12mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 

J.S. HODSON, 22. Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
Inn, London ; and, by order, of any Book- 
seller. 


| WESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 1842. 











Directors. 
H. Edgeworth Picknell, Esq. 
William Cabel 
T. Somers Cx chs, Jun. Esq. M.P. 
G. Henry Drew, E 
William Evans, Eeq 
William Freeman, en 
F. Fuller, Esq. 
J. Henry 7m Esq. 
T. Grissell, Exc 
James Hunt, Enq. 
J reset Lethbekige, Esq. 
8. 
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James Lys Seager, Esq. 
J. Basley White, "Esq, 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Trustees. 

W. Whateley, Esq., Q.C. 

L. Cc. Humfrey. Esq. » ac, 

George Drew, Esq. 

Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 

VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a emium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
—— a to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spect 
ay of Rates of Premium for Assuring 

th a Share in three-fourths of the 
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ARTHUR ~~ M.A., F.R.A.S., 


Now ready, price — ~<A Second diticn, 
with material additions, INDUSTRIAL 

pe STMENT and EMIGRATION ; being . 

EATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING S0- 

CIE TIES. and on the General Princi A of 

nvestment, exemplified in the ases 0 
Freehold Land 8 
&c. With a. Mathematical Ap —*- on y AR 


und Inte: and Life Assurance 
THUR SC SCRATCHL EY, M. A., Actuary’ 
Se Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Patlia- 
ent Street, London 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





TEE . 
YOOK PLATES. — Heraldic 
Queries answered ; Famiiy Arms found, 
and every information ‘afforded. Yrawing of 
Ars ns, 28. 6c. ; Painting ditto, 5*.; Book Plate 
; Arms, &c. from j Crest on Card 
Vist , and One Hundred Car ueries 
answered for ls. Saxon, Media —t- and *) odern 
Style Book Plates. The best Authorities and 
M3. Books of thirty-five years’ practice con 
suited. Heraldic Stamps for Linen or Books 
v ith reversed Cyphers and Crests. Apply, if 
hy letter, enclosing stamps or post-office order, 
to JAMES FRIS WEL (Son-in-law to 
J. Rumiley, publi ~ of “ The Crest Book,” 
“ Iferaldic Illustrations” ), En- 
12. Brooke Street, Holborn. 


graver, 


No. LXXXI. 
TIC. 


On Ist of September, price 2s., 


7 ss ECC LESI AS 


Cowrents : 
Madame de la Valliere and her Times 
Illustrations of the State of the Church 
during the Great Rebellion. 
Dr. Pusey, Lord Shaftesbury, and Sir John 
Romilly. 
Tlints for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Reviews and Notices. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Sets may be had at a liberal reduction. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. 
R. A. SUCKLING, with Sermons and_Cor- 
respondence Edited by t) Rev. L. WIL 
LIAMS, B.D. Feap. 8vo., price 7s. 


London : J. MASTERS, Alde ~ eee Street, 
and New Bond Street. 


Now completed, in 7 vols. «to. price 
G 


Twelve 
uineas, 


YLOSSARIUM MEDLE ET 

¥ INFIMZ LATINITATIS, Conditum 
a Carolo Dufresne, domino Du Cange, auctum 
a monachis ordinis 8. Benedicti, cum Supole- 
ja ntis integris D. Carpentieri, et —T 
ventie Adelungii et “Ns digessit G. A. 
TENSCHEL. 


thle New Edition contains the whole of Du 

with the additions of the Benedictine 

. the Supplement of Carpentier, Ade- 

“, and others,—all embodied at their re- 

tive places, in One Alphabet. The whole 

work has been thoroughly revised, and much 

auzmented, by M. Henschel, from the labours 

of eminent scholars posterior to Du Cange and 
Carpentier. 

The article on COINS has been_much im- 
proved by De Saulcy, of the Institut de 
} rance, under whose care the Plates have been 

»-modelied and increased. The Mc nograms, 
tre, have ) been entirely re engravec 

Vol . contains The Glossaire- 
Francais, revived and augmented. 2. A Table 
of Technical Terms, o nally given by Du 
Cange, but suppressed by his later Editors, and 
now more than doubled by M. Henschel. 3. 
A Table of Words derived from Anglo-Saxon, 
German, and various sources. 4. An Index to 
the Works and MSS. * ted, with references 
to New Editions, « ‘reatises from Join- 
ville, Villehardouin ; and the Dissertation on 
the Coins of Byzantium. 

*e* Besides its great internal improvements 
and the convensants s of size and typographical 
arrangement, this New Edition will be found 
less expensive 2 the old editions of Du 
Cange with the Supplements of Carpentier, 
which are now getting scarce, and rarely to be 
met with. 


FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES 


& LOWELL ; DUL/ 
ndon; and J. 


Paris: 
* nla by BARTHES 

co D. CT, 
P. ‘RKER, ‘Oxford. 


Of whom may be had, on application, 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


o' 
Messrs. DIDOT’S PUBLICATIONS (Eight 
Stamps, if by Post). 


NG.—COURT, FA- 
and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
The Proprietor of Tus Loxvon Genxrnar 
Movasxixe Waremocse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bercavements cc —~ el 
them to adopt Mourning ire, that 
article of the very best desc r 
for a complete outfit of icuenine. may be nad 
at this Establishment at a mc ments notice. 
Estates ror Senvaxts’ Mocantro aff ord- 
ing a creat saving to families, are furnished ; 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 
ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 
necessary for the occasion, and sui.ed to any 
grade or condition of the community. W wows 
axp Famury Movanine i 
up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning 
required, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either in Town or into ne Comatey ,and cn the 
most Reasonable Term 


W. C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 


OURNI 


\ MILY, 


HE GENTL EMAN’S MAG A- 
EPTEMBER ce sgateine ti t! he 


nd Meleombe 
3:4 


bs 3 
. the Roman, and 
William i veibnitz, 
ings ot = Antiquary, by Thow 
Ww right, Esq. FS ; Verulamium (vith En- 
gravings). 7. The Pari sh Priest amd Netura!l- 
ist; Life of the Kev. William Kirby. 
Internal Decoration of St. Paul's. 
respondence of Sylvanus Urban : 
hibitions to the Universit 
Descent of Sir I. Newton ; 
Rush re. (with an Engr: 
“Purchaser” a s” in Chau- 
tt The Font ater Paul'sand the Kirg's Iron 
With Reviews, N shee of the Month, and 
Onrrvarny, including Memoirs cf the Count 
D'Ursay, Marshal Excelmans, General Gour- 
gaud, Thomas Gisborne, Esq., Thomas C. 
Granger, Esq. 
C.E., and many others. Price 


NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


OTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
Being a Series of Examples of enriched 
Details and Accessories of the Architecture o 
Great Britain. Drawn i existing Authori- 
ties by JAMES K. COLLING, Architect. 
2 vols. dto., 71. 10s., cloth 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 


OF GOTHIC AR- 
by JAMES K. COL- 


PETAULS AILS 


CHITEC zu RE, 
LING, Architect 


No. XXII. eoataine :— Ornamental Tiles 
from St. Cross, Winchester Cathedral, and 
Tamworth Church. Belfry, Denford Charch, 
Northants. Chancel Stalls from 
Suffolk. Details, ditto, ditto, 
Screen from Queen Eleanor's Tomb, 
minster Abbey. 


London: DAVID BOGUE 1 GEORGE 
BELL, Fleet Street 


Troniwor 
West. 





OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 
Now published, #vo., price 3s. 


HE TRAGEDY OF HOFF- 

MAN, or REVENGE for a FATHER, 

by HENRY CHETTLE, 1692-3, acted at the 

Rose and at the Phenix Theatres in London, 

and printed in 16%. Now first edited, with 
Notes, &c., by H. 


THOS. H. LACY, Wellington Street, S 


trand. 


On the Ist of October will be published, 


LACY'’S SECOND CATALOGUE OF 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


| 
| 


always kept made | 


Suc mae | | 


Q.C., Thomas ay ~ ee Esq., | 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.—By Post, 


HE IRISH QUARTS 
REVIEW, No. VIL., for Septes 


Contents : 
I. POETS OF YESTERDAY 
DAY. 
Il. HISTORY OF THE STRESS 
DUBLIN, AND ANECDO 
THE CITY AND CIT 
FORE THE UNION, 
IIt. ITALY LN 1848; HUNGARY 
IV. DOCTOR MAGINN. 


VY. ARTISTIC AND INDUS 
HIBITIONS. 


VI. THE BREHON LAW COMM 


The “ IRTSIL QUARTERLY 
pub! lished Ist of March, June, Sep 
rl r, price Two Shillings and 
(Sul scription, 10s. per Annum ; orb 


fully noticed in its paces, and pa 7 
en to works creating OSs m 
‘ine Arts. ww 
and L iterature of le 
also allocated to the Review o ent 
and Foreign Literature, and cha 
tion of subjects of general interest 
portance. 
The papers on Irish History, Liter 
Are heology already published are asia 
* The Historic Literature of Ireland! 
view of all the works issued by the Irish 
ological Society, together with ample 
of the contents of the more importent 
lished Hiberno-Celtic manuseri : 
the progress and prese: ate othe 
tigation in Ireland. he Celtic 
Ireland,” an analysis of Dr. O'De 
tion of the “ Annals of the Four 
seven volumes quarto ; containing & 
Irish Ili.tory from the earliest pe 
year 1616. An Essay on the printed aaa 
I ublishe materials for Irish Eccle 
tory. “ Irish Historical Lite 


~ 


ratu 
| of the Celtic Society and its publications 


“Survey of Ireland A.D. 

Major Larcom's Edition o 
autobiographical work. 

Commission,” a notice of the ancient 
stitutes of Ireland, and of the measures 
by Government for their publication. % 


Streets of Dublin,” a series of 
local History of the Irish metroella tll 
ing information not elsewhere 
lative to eminent Statesr 
cians, Artists, Actors, Musical Co 
hers,and other celebritiesco 
together with sketches of 
society and manners in the cit 
Union.— A series of Memoirs of 4 
Irish Writers has also been coms 
amongst the Biogr alread 
those of >heil, the Edge 


Industrial Exh Among 
laneous papers are the eee 
lantie Communication,’ 


Queen’ . 
* Condition 


the past half century 


Jeffrey and the ~—- Review, 


rule in Italy and Hungary, Mitford's 
rary Recollections,” Haliburton’s “ 
Humour,” &c. &c. 


No. VIII. will appear on the ist D 
Dublin: W. B. RELLY, 8. Grafton 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. 
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